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by Nancy Dredge 


“We came to help you out,” we said 
to the clerk checking us in at our mid- 
town New York hotel last October. I 
was being somewhat ironic; we came 
for the cheap hotel and theatre prices, 
more like. But her answer was 
friendly and grateful. “We're so glad 
you came. It’s been pretty lonely.” 


It was a different, more subdued New 
York than our usual experience, 
largely, most likely, due to the lack of 
tourists. On our drive into Manhattan, 
streets were closed as much as fifteen 
blocks from the site of the disaster, 
and yet the acrid smell was pervasive. 
Ground Zero was a magnetic pull that 
we couldn’t resist. Neither could any- 
one else, to judge by the size of the 
crowd, unusually quiet and more 
accommodating of each other, nicer, 
than we were used to in New York. 
Midtown was definitely less somber, 
but the subway station next to our 
hotel was one of the sites that dis- 
played monuments to those who had 
died —chains of origami cranes, 


photos, poems, drawings 
of parents by children, 
some still carrying the 
faceless query, “Have 
wou seen...) The 
Empire State Building, lit 
up in red, white, and blue 
at night, was an appro- 
priate and moving sight. 


What a contrast between 
that October visit and the § 
one my husband and | ; 
made in February to Salt Laie City. 
Salt Lake was also unlike its usual 

self —bedecked with stories-high ban- 
ners of skaters and sledders, the city 
was instantly perceptually 
festive-looking — which it was in fact, 
as well. The magnetic pull in this case 
was to Olympic Plaza (the downtown 
area between the Gateway Center and 
Temple Square). The forty-five minute 
security wait was worth it to thou- 
sands who wanted to “be where the 
people are.” The crowds were jovial, 
good-natured, and well-mannered. 
The locals made them feel welcome, 
and the visitors responded by show- 
ing respect and interest in their hosts. 
The occasional ad hoc preacher on 
street corners —” You Mormons are all 
going to hell!” “Give up Joe Smith’s 
bible and go back to the real one!” — 
didn’t dampen the mood and proba- 
bly only confused the out-of-towners. 
(“Why would anyone feel they have 
to denounce someone else’s religion 
like that? Who are these people?”) 


The Olympic pin vendors on other 
street corners and in the trading tents 
were kept busy. A now integral part 
of the Olympics, pins depicting twirl- 
ing skaters and skiers and bobsled- 
ders swooshing through Utah's sand- 
stone arches; that even more recog- 
nized symbol of Utah— green jello; 
and others representing seemingly 
every organization in Utah—from the 
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A Tale of Two Cities 


Sc8 cane to fe Vance 
Elementary School—could be seen on 
scarlet Olympic vests and on the col- 
orful ribboned ticket holders draped 
around necks. The crowds themselves 
were equally colorful; the stands at 
the various events were a rainbow of 
bright yellows, greens, blues, and reds 
just from spectators’ ski parkas. 


Memorable Olympic moments for us: 
The middle school children who wel- 
comed travellers with song in the bag- 
gage area at the airport; the ride up to 
the team ski jump event in the special 
Olympic family bus, where we spoke 
to an engaging Olympic official from 
Japan; the flag waved triumphantly 
by the Slovenians when their team 
unexpectedly won a bronze; the 
dozens of yellow parka-clad volun- 
teers smiling us down the hill after 
the ski jump event; standing in line 
for hot dogs midway through the 
women’s slalom event with the snow 
pelting down on a fun crowd who 
didn’t mind the wait or the weather 
but just enjoyed each other; the deli- 
cious Deer Valley turkey chili we 
warmed up on after the walk down 
the ski hill to the lodge following the 
slalom race; listening to the Park City 
Singers favoring the crowds with their 
rendition of “Edelweiss”; happening 
onto, as we were going to see the 
women’s short skating program, a 
continued on page 11 
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by Emily Swensen 


I love the Olympics. I have always 
watched them, especially the Winter 
Games. In the past, I relished seeing 
every bit of television coverage of the 
events. But what I will remember 
most from the 2002 Salt Lake Winter 
Games are things that weren't on tele- 
vision. The people —the athletes and 
the volunteers — made my Games. 


I grew up in Bountiful, Utah, but I 
have lived in the Boston area for the 
past four years. I had always hoped to 
return for the Olympics, but when I 
learned I could volunteer, I knew I had 
to go. It was easy for me because my 
parents planned to volunteer, too, and 
I could stay with them for the whole 
month of February. 


I was enchanted by my Olympic 
experience even before the Opening 
Ceremonies. As melodramatic as it 
sounds, I almost cried when I landed 
at the airport and caught sight of all 
those worker-bee Utahns in their slick 
“Mountain Shadow” blue coats ready 
to greet VIPs. They had little to do but 
were organized and cheerful nonethe- 
less. I was proud of my home state, 
clearly prepared to host the world. 
Brigham Young himself would have 
been proud. There was beauty all 
around in the guise of the colorful 
volunteers, the SLOC SUVs, lovely 
banners on buildings, and big, open 
freeways with bold purple signs guid- 
ing you where you wanted to go. 


After the airport got me excited about 
the Olympics, my task was to get out- 
fitted, cleared for security, and 
assigned as a volunteer. At the Team 
2002 Processing Center, dozens of 
volunteers were waiting to handle 
thousands of more volunteers. These 
people were troopers. They would 
never meet an athlete or work at a 
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Triumphant Olympians: 


venue. Their sole purpose was to 
prepare volunteers, their fellow 
peons. Yet they were as charismatic as 
Mitt Romney. They had us doing 
chants and counting down the 
minutes of our wait. They had a 
surprisingly willing crowd: When 
they suggested we pass the time by 
talking to our neighbors, people 
actually did it. The warehouse became 
alive with chatter. I was standing by a 
Zamboni driver, a woman from the 
Midwest who had also volunteered in 
Atlanta, and the mayor of the city of 
South Jordan. 


I left the afterglow of the Processing 
Center with my volunteer’s allotment 
of free snacks and free skiwear, a little 
sad to have gotten through the line so 
fast. I craved more of this Olympic air 
I was breathing. And I wondered: 
Could so many people possibly go on 
being so friendly for three whole 
weeks? The world would see. 


My happy volunteer experience was 
not entirely representative. To my 
Utah family, I was the outsider who 
swooped in after the work just in time 
for the fun, got lucky breaks, and 
gushed about it enough to make them 
sick. They, on the other hand, lived 
through all the pre-Olympic frustra- 
tions we outsiders were spared. They 
remained Olympic supporters but, as 
other local Utahns, they had their 
patience tested. Here is a timeline of 
my family’s Olympic experience: 


1. Along with other Utahns, my 
family lived through a couple years 
of inconvenient road construction. 
They became tired of petty “Olympic 
political issues,” such as whether the 
Olympic Rodeo is barbaric and 
whether it was going to be the 
“Mormon Olympics,” even though 
“all” the Mormons did was donate 
land and money. 


2. My parents paid big money to ride 
the Olympic bobsled course and were 
the first and only non-athletes ever to 
crash. (My mom still suffers from the 
concussion she received.) 


3. My parents were really nice about 
the crash, giving interviews showing 
their support for the Olympics and 
asking only that their names be 
taken to make sure they could 
volunteer. (“Oh, of course. You just 
choose your job.”) 


4. | applied through the regular 
volunteer channels and went through 
the C-H-A-R-G-E training to become a 
volunteer. 


5. My dad, a busy bishop and attor- 
ney, was assigned fourteen ten-hour 
shifts in the main media center. My 
mom received a letter assigning her to 
be a nurse but then received no 
further information. My sister 
Elizabeth, having already taken the 
Olympic time off from medical school, 
completed the training but did not 
receive an assignment. 


6. As I, the lucky outsider, talked to 
my SLOC friends about being 
assigned to the speedskating Oval, 
we discovered that my mom, the 
bobsled victim, would not be a nurse 
but a parking attendant. No one had 
bothered to tell her that. 


7.1 had my mom placed with me at 
the Oval. Within a couple weeks of 
the Games, several thousand volun- 
teer applicants, who had been in the 
process for months, were informed 
that they got no jobs. Elizabeth was 
one of them. She and some others 
who had already completed the train- 
ing were offered consolation jobs and 
consolation coats. The rejected volun- 
teers were nice about it all and gener- 
ally didn’t complain to the media. 
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The Athletes and the Volunteers 


8. Elizabeth shoveled snow and 
cleaned Rice-Eccles Stadium, 
wearing her green consolation 
coat, which she lovingly referred 
to as her “Ugly Green Coat.” My 
dad worked many long, boring 
shifts at the media center with 
nothing to do. He eventually 
began sneaking away to his 

real job. 


My mom and I definitely got the 
best volunteer assignment of the 
family. We were inside and had 
access to events. But my dad, the 
processing volunteers, and scores of 
other volunteers who took jobs such 
as clean-up or parking, showed the 
real Olympic volunteer spirit. 
Although their jobs were boring, 
dirty, and out in the cold, they 
remained friendly and supportive of 
the Olympics. They inspired me. 


The athletes inspired me, too, but not 
in the way I had expected. It was the 
glimpses I caught of them off the ice 
that stuck with me. I didn’t feel a 
need to try to meet any athletes, but I 
did cross the paths of two athletes and 
the father of one who left a combined 
impression on me. They reminded me 
that Olympians are people, too— 
ordinary people who have worked 
hard to achieve great things. 


On my first day at the Oval, my 
supervisor tapped the ball cap of a 
short guy we passed in the hall, 
saying “hi” and asking if he’d 
brought any baby pictures. “No, I 
forgot!” he replied. “Tomorrow.” 


“Who is that guy?” I wondered. “A 
janitor? A regular?” Derek Parra, he 
turned out to be—Olympic speed- 
skating double medalist and one of 
the American sensations of these 

Games. It was the first highlight of my 
_ games to watch him become famous 
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Emily with Helmut Kraus, a coach of the German speedskating team. 


overnight—so much so that he had to 
sneak out of the Oval—and still be the 
nice guy showing off baby pictures. 


One day at the Oval, a short, middle- 
aged, mustachioed man asked me if 
he could take some videos of the rink 
for his local television station. As | 
accompanied him around, I learned 
he was Jeff Fitzrandolph, father of 
new gold medalist speedskater Casey 
Fitzrandolph. He was proud in the 
way a high school quarterback’s 
father would be. “I’ve been thinking 
of putting my little boy in speed- 
skating in a few years,” I said. “Less 
competition than most sports.” 
“That's what we thought when Casey 
was five,” he said. “There are only 
1500 kids in the sport in America. 
And look where he is now. Go for it!” 


Chris Witty, the female speedskater 
who won gold while fighting mono, is 
small, like Derek Parra. In street 
clothes you wouldn’t peg her to be a 
speedskating powerhouse. It’s the 
floor-angle camera and the skin suits 
that make these skaters look larger 
than life. Outside the rink they look as 
normal as the volunteers. Outside the 
sport, most of them are. 


On the last day of the speedskating 
events, with only one men’s event left 


to run, I saw Chris wander 
in to watch. I thought of con- 
egratulating her on her great 
Games but figured she’d 
probably already been both- 
ered by too many people. 
Toward the middle of the 
event, I saw her again, look- 
ing a little alone and aimless. 
I thought she was waiting 
for someone, but I hadn’t 
seen any of the other skaters 
come in that day. Again, I 
figured she'd rather not 

be bothered, and I didn’t 
say anything. As the event finished, 

I sat at my post, talking with my mom 
and another volunteer. We watched 
the skaters on the closed- circuit 
television. Once again, Chris Witty 
walked through alone, slowly. 
Suddenly, I was hit with that old 
familiar feeling you have in school 
when you know you're leaving some- 
one out. Maybe Chris would have 
liked some company. Maybe I should 
have spoken up and asked her to sit 
with us, lowly volunteers that we 
were. Maybe I read too much into 

her look. But maybe it really is lonely 
at the top. 


In the end, I left the Olympics with 


_ the realization that volunteers and 


athletes really aren’t that far apart. 
Both sacrifice their regular lives for 
the Olympic spirit. Both experience 
frustrations along the way for a goal 
that may have turned out to be less 
than the glory they imagined. Still, 
they believe the Olympics are worth 
it. I do, too. 3. 


Emily Swensen is a writer, historian, and 
mother of a two-year-old livewire, Jasper. 
She always complains about too much to 
do, except in her free time when she 
complains she’s bored. She lives in 
Medford, Massachusetts, with her son 
and husband, Steve. 


be Driving Through the Olympics 


by Mark Wall 


The Olympics truly turned out to be a 
once-in-a-lifetime experience for me. 
As a transportation volunteer, I met 
so many wonderful people from all 
over the world. It was also fun to 
work with so many great people. We 
had some good times watching events 
and doing jigsaw puzzles while we 
waited — and waited — for our next 
“mission.” 


The dress rehearsal for the opening 
ceremony, which the volunteers could 
attend, was fantastic. I especially 
enjoyed watching the Native 
Americans who represented the five 
separate Indian nations in Utah. Their 
dances and the description of their 
customs were beautiful. The animal 
puppets dancing on ice were 
spectacular. Television could not do 
justice to the beauty and magnitude of 
the show. It was all very moving. 


The Light of the World show at the 
Conference Center was much more of 
a stage show than I had imagined it 
would be. When I bought the tickets, I 
thought that it would consist of a lot 
of singing and dancing. It was that 
and much more. When the children 
imagine they can fly with their kites, 
they actually fly high in the air across 
the stage. The grand production 
ended with a stirring number by the 
Tabernacle Choir —all 
dressed in beautiful robes. 


Our mission as drivers 
stationed at the OFH 
(Olympic Family Hotel) 
was to pick up members of | 
the Olympic Family — staff 
and guests of the IOC, IPC, 
NOCs, and IFS and other 
organizing committees, 
dignitaries, sponsors, and 
spectators. We would pick 


them up in a new GMC SUV and take 
them to UOP (Utah Olympic Park), 
OMP (Olympic Medals Plaza), OLV 
(Olympic Village), MMC (Main Media 
Center), the airport, restaurants, or 
wherever they wanted to go. 


It was quite a change in work style for 
me to be a part of a large work force 
with a very specific responsibility. 
Sometimes the hours were quite long, 
but it was always interesting. Some of 
the guests I drove included G. F. 
Kasper, president of the International 
Ski Federation; Sarah Lewis, secretary 
general, ISF; Tony Ceilor, three-time 
gold medalist from Italy (1958 
Olympics); the Mongolian secretary of 
security (whose favorite food in SLC 
is “Big-a-Macs”); S. Hentsch—a down- 
hill skier from Brazil; John Donaldson, 
vice president of the International 
Bobsled Association; Meita Tsoutreli, 
a host of the IFS from Greece; and 
many more. 


My two favorite memories are of 
Alexei Yagudin and Hwi Sook Taylor. 
I picked Alexei and his coach up from 
the airport late at night after the open- 
ing ceremonies. The airport had been 
shut down during the ceremonies, 
and when they ended and the planes 
started coming in, many guests 
needed transportation. Therefore, I . 
had to squeeze two parties and all 
their luggage into my SUV. The first 
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party had a large picture, which took 
up the whole back seat. I was trying 
to figure out where to put it, when 
Alexei said, “It’s OK. I will just 
squeeze in with it in the back.” 


I dropped off the first party on the 
way to the Olympic Village. As I 
drove there, Alexei wanted to know 
how many wives I had. At first I was 
going to laugh, but then I realized he 
was serious. After some explanation 
about polygamy and that one wife is 
all I could handle, he said jokingly 
that he was young and thought that it 
was a great idea. He was very charm- 
ing and gracious. I really didn’t know 
who he was and had to ask him his 
name and what sport he was compet- 
ing in. Little did I know he would be 
the gold medalist in the men’s figure 
skating! Alexei had fired his long-time 
coach and quit training with his 
Russian teammates a few years ago. 
He now lives in Connecticut, where 
he trains. He loves it here in the USA 
and speaks very good English. 


My other wonderful encounter was 
with Hwi Sook Taylor. Hwi's 
husband is an executive with 
McDonald’s Corporation, one of the 
Olympic sponsors. She had been in 
town for most of the week with her 
husband. He had several more days of 
meetings, but she was flying back 
home to New York. (She is originally 
from Korea but now 
_ lives in New York.) I 
i picked her up at the 
Grand America Hotel 
, and was heading to the 
airport when she asked 
me if I could drive her 
around the city for a 
little while since her 
plane did not leave for 
j three hours. She told me 
she was so impressed 
with the young people 
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Carrying a Torch for the pe i 


by Barbara Corcoran 


When my friend Stacey told me that 
she had nominated me to carry the 
2002 Olympic Torch, I thought she 
was joking. Stacey and I have been 
friends since third grade when we 
were in a Brownie Scout troop 
together. In junior high, we were 
locker buddies. We have been on 
many trips together. We taught 
English together in Taiwan. | was so 
honored that she would think to 
nominate me. I run a lot, and I guess 
she thought that my experience as a 
marathon runner qualified me. 


Carrying the Olympic Torch was one 
of the highlights of my life! I had no 
idea when | got my notification letter 
back in August that it would be such 
an inspiring experience. There were so 
many outstanding people in my area 
(Cache Valley) alone that were also 
chosen to carry the torch—a woman 
with a prosthetic leg who didn’t let 
anything stand in the way of her 
goals; a world-class gymnast who, 
during a practice two years ago, fell 
on his neck and was paralyzed; many 
who had run multiple marathons. The 
list was long. I was humbled to be 


among these determined people. 


The big day came, with chilling 
temperatures of below zero. We met 
to board the bus that would carry our 
group through the streets of Logan. 
As we atrived, the crowds were 
already gathering. Many wanted 
pictures taken with us and, fora 
moment, I felt like I was quite a 
celebrity. 


We then boarded the bus and began 
the exciting trip. Every two-tenths of a 
mile, one of the torchbearers was 
dropped off to complete his or her leg 
of the relay. As each torchbearer 
emerged from the bus, cheers erupted. 
The crowds were amazing, especially 
considering the weather conditions. 


Finally, my turn came. I stepped from 
the bus and saw so many people that 
were important to me—my family 
members, including aunts, uncles, 
cousins, and even my two eighty- 
year-old grandmothers, plus my 
husband and three little girls. Friends 
that I hadn't seen for years came to 
cheer me on. It was these people and 
the countless people that I didn’t 
know who had caught the Olympic 
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in our city. She had been thinking 
about why they were so different and 
had come to the conclusion that it was 
because of the way they had been 
taught. When she arrived here, she 
decided that instead of going right up 
to some of the venues with the other 
ladies in her group, she wanted to go 
to Temple Square. She had heard that 
this was the Mormon state and she 
wanted to see what it was all about. 


For the next hour, I drove her all 
around the city —up South Temple, to 
the Capitol Building, and to Olympic 
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Stadium (at the University of Utah). 
She asked me to tell her about Joseph 
Smith. I told her that as an Olympic 
Volunteer I was not to proselyte, but I 
would be glad to answer any 
questions she might have. We talked 
quite awhile about Joseph Smith and 
the First Vision, and then she asked 
me about Brigham Young. It was a 
wonderful opportunity to talk about 
prophets and direct revelation and 
how it continues today with President 
Hinckley. She had definitely felt the 
spirit and did not want to leave the 
city. She had signed a card at Temple 
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spirit that made this experience so 
wonderful. I am so glad I got the 
opportunity to be part of such an 
exciting event. !5. 


Barbara Corcoran lives in Smithfield, 
Utah, with her husband and three 
charming little girls. Most of her time is 
spent hanging out with them, but she also 
enjoys running — even without the torch. 


Square to learn more about the 
church, so I hope that soon two 
missionaries will visit her. 


President Hinckley was right when he 
said nothing but good will come from 
hosting the Olympics. It has been 
wonderful opportunity to host the 
world and let them feel the spirit. 5. 


Mark L. Wall is a Layton, Utah original. 
He is the owner of Wall Appraisal 
Company. He's a great husband and dad 
of four great kids. He hopes to retire to a 
great fishing hole in Alaska someday. 
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Real Life: An Amazing Adventure 


Laurel Thatcher Ulrich, The Age of Homespun. 


Alfred A Knopf (a division of Random House), New 
York, 2001, 418 pages. 


by Liegh Taylor Acosta 


How to describe the 418 thrilling 
pages of history, women’s stories, and 
textiles that are Laurel Thatcher 
Ulrich’s latest book, The Age of Home- 
spun! No, I’m not trying to trick you 
into reading a dry history book by 
disguising it with an infomercial sales 
pitch. That anxious, happy, the-best- 
thing-ever-is-about-to-happen feeling 
that you had as a child in the movie 
theater just before the newest Disney 
movie was about to begin—that’s how 
I felt when I finally got my hands ona 
copy of The Age of Homespun. 


“Ym finishing a book called The Age of 
Homespun, which focuses on New 
England c. 1670-1820” was a note 
scribbled by Laurel to me at the 
Exponent retreat two years ago. 
(She’d lost her voice by the end of the 
weekend, which was how long it took 
me to summon up enough courage to 
speak to her.) From just her note, I 
was hooked! I'd learned that reading 
one of Laurel's books is like being 
plugged into the Matrix and having 
vast historical knowledge down- 
loaded in one fell swoop that makes 
you want more. 


My first experience at reading a book 
by Laurel, strange to relate, was a 
failure. A Midwife’s Tale had just won 
the Pulitzer Prize, and my mother 
suggested I read this neat book about 
a midwife that her friend wrote. Used 
to reading eighth grade reading level 
science fiction, I was quickly bored by 
the terse journal entries and never 
made it through. Fortunately, my 
mom was right about how your tastes 
mature as you get older. It was my 


third year of college, after I had 
settled on a history major, that I 
reread A Midwife’s Tale for a women’s 
history class and discovered a whole 
new book! How did all of those fasci- 
nating stories, people, heartbreaks, 
and challenges come from those 
cryptic journal entries? More mature 
in my understanding of research and 
history, I finally appreciated how real 
life, how everyday occurrences, could 
be an amazing adventure for a reader. 
It changed the way I looked at history, 
why I looked at history, and what I 
saw that I hadn’t before. 


So, I was ready to be plugged into the 
Matrix. So, back to my question: How 
to describe The Age of Homespun? It is 
a book about New England’s colonial 
development —no, wait, it’s a book 
about women’s history —no, it’s about 
Native American history — no, it’s 
about the development of textile 
production in early America—no, it’s 
about decorative arts in America. 
None of these individual topics would 
be complete without looking at them 
together —at their interaction. Anyone 
interested in any one of these topics 
would find an entire book about what 
she wanted to know within the pages 
of The Age of Homespun. For someone 
like me, who was raised in a feminist 
household in New England with a 
love of its history and with degrees in 
both history and museum studies in 
costume and textiles, it’s not hard to” 
guess that all of my interests were 
represented in this book. 


In the author’s words, “This [book] is 
about the objects nineteenth-century 
Americans saved, the stories they 
told, and the stories that got away.” 


The analysis of fourteen eighteenth- 
century artifacts is prefaced by an 
examination of the nineteenth-century 
romantic view of the previous 
century. An 1851 lecture given by 
Horace Bushnell, entitled “The Age of 
Homespun,” gives the name to the 
nostalgic myth formed about 
eighteenth-century America. The Age 
of Homespun, in the view of nine- 
teenth-century commentators, was a 
simpler world where hard work 
created a moral people who har- 
moniously tamed the savage land—as 
natives quietly disappeared — and 
where a woman’s influence was felt 
only within her own household, spin- 
ning and weaving simply to show her 
patriotism. Women were supporters 
of the action that forged the colonies 
into America; men, the actors. 


Each chapter examines one (or 
compares two) textile, tool, or piece of 
furniture — those things that women 
used and made. Ulrich debunks the 
Age of Homespun myth by compar- 
ing “the stories they told” about these 
objects with the reality of “the stories 
that got away.” She accomplishes this 
by describing the textile (or object); by 
providing a technical analysis of its 
construction and materials; by 
describing the oral and written history 
that accompanied it into a museum 
collection in the nineteenth century; 
by comparing the object to contempo- 
rary examples; by relating facts about 
the people involved in its creation, 
use, and history as well as its social, 
economic, and stylistic context; and by 
explaining what part the object played 
in the seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century life and female economy. 
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One of the aspects of Ulrich’s writing 
that I admire so much is how she 
pulls together a coherent image of real 
lives from seemingly small facts from 
unrelated sources. Like a magician 
pulling a rabbit from a hat, from an 
eighteenth-century woven pocketbook 
Ulrich pulls together a tale about 
ancient Native American twining 
methods; early American monetary 
practices; a culture stuck between two 
violently warring colonies — New 
England and New France; plus a mix 
of stories about protection, capture, 
savages, saviors, raids, citizens, coop- 
eration, Christians, commerce, dress, 
decoration, land use, abundance, loss, 
and adventure. 


The comparison of a bed rug to a silk 
embroidery of 1775 looks at the lives 
of two women through what has 
survived — their journals and textiles. 
Betty, the maker of the practical 
handwoven bed rug of hand-spun 
and dyed wool, was a supporter of 
the Revolution; wrote simply and 
plainly about the coming and goings 
of the household work and textile 
production; “changed works” with 
numerous other women of her 
neighborhood, learning her textile 
skills in the process; lived actively and 
productively until an old age. 
Prudence, the daughter of a Tory, 
learned fancy needlework on delicate 
imported silk in a ladies’ school in an 
effort to raise the level of prestige of 
her family; wrote in sophisticated 
prose; and lived a short life. Through 
their lives, we see where women fit 
into their families and their economic 
communities. Despite the differences 
among the women, their stories all 
include war, courting, marriage, love 
stories that end well and others that 
end in sorrow, and death. There is so 
much that it doesn’t do it justice to 
call it “just” history. 


Reading Homespun is like taking a car 
trip through New England with 
Laurel sitting next to you. As you 
drive along, seeing the beautiful 


rolling hills, the farms, the quaint old 
towns with funny names, Laurel tells 
you the story behind the names; the 
people who settled the towns; those 
who lived there before the colonists; 
the women who lived in the neighbor- 
hood and how they cooperated with 
each other in their spinning and 
weaving. Each morning and evening 
riding on the NYC subway for two 
months, I journeyed through eigh- 
teenth-century New England, saw the 
forested hills, smelled the ferns of the 
lush undergrowth, met the women 
who spun, warped, and wove for 
their families. (I know —now I’m wax- 
ing romantic.) 


Homespun is not only a book of 
history, but a critique on the field of 
history. By acknowledging that our 
nineteenth-century ancestors had 
ulterior motives in interpreting the 
colonial era as “the age of homespun,” 
we must accept that we can never 
really know the past, only interpret 
the facts to come to a conclusion. 
Today, we just look at different facts 
and draw different conclusions than 
historians of the nineteenth century. 
Ulrich provides her readers with the 
facts so that they can see how she 
arrives at her results and decide if 
they agree. 


As I read, I thought about my under- 
standing of New England history and 
pondered the myths I had taken as 
fact. For example, when a lone 
Nipmuk Native American came to my 
middle school to talk about his people 
and their past, I thought his tribe had 
just faded into nothing in a natural 
way. That same year, at my town’s 
250th anniversary celebration, it never 
occurred to me that my town’s found- 
ing had anything to do with the “dis- 
appearance” of the Native Americans 
that once inhabited the area. I wonder 
how our current events will be inter- 
preted in the next century when I see 
movies in which our current values 
are superimposed on historic events. 


LAUREL THATCHER ULRICH 


JECTS AND STORHES EN THE 
CREATION OF AN AMERICAN MYTH 


Ulrich dedicates her book to all 
textilians, but don’t be intimidated if 
you aren't a textile expert. If you 
know what textiles are or if you ever 
appreciated any of your family’s 
heirlooms and the stories that came 
down with them, this book is 
dedicated to you. I was so impressed, 
for example, by Ulrich’s description of 
spinning. It wasn’t until graduate 
school that I finally understood the 
process of spinning fibers into yarn, 
yet Ulrich’s explanation makes it so 
easy to understand. By asking the 
reader to imagine pulling and twist- 
ing a bit of fiber from a cotton ball, 
the reader quickly understands the 
motion, as well as the difficulty and 
skill required. Somehow, Ulrich 

is able to make information accessible 
to textile “beginners” while at the 
same time making it informative to 
textile experts. 


I wouldn’t have thought that I could 
be so affected by a history book. I’ve 
read so many. Most I would describe 
as interesting, informative, entertain- 
ing, or too long; many I haven’t even 
made it through. It’s a rare history 
book that inspires you to examine 
how you think about what you've 
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Filmmaking: bali me Mormon Market 


Ree 


by Margaret Dredge 


During the economic boom of the 
1990s, businesses like Deseret Book, 
Seagull Book and Tape, and even Not 
Just Books in New England mastered 
the art of capitalizing on the Mormon 
consumer. Fashion scripture cases are 
now available to members across the 
continent, eye-catching stickers repre- 
senting the seven Young Women val- 
ues enhance many a Beehive lesson, 
and a spiritual sibling to Hallmark 
currently creates cards for those spe- 
cial LDS occasions — baptisms, seal- 
ings, mission farewells, and temple 
marriages. CTR rings have grown up 
from the 40-cent variety that turned 
your fingers green; now gold rings 
with the famous emblem serve as 
wedding bands, following in the tra- 
dition of the Irish claddagh ring (aes- 
thetically speaking, I do believe the 
Catholics have us beat on that score). 


In recent years, a new type of 
commercialism has emerged from the 
Mormon community — filmmaking 
and video distribution. Independent 
filmmaker Richard Dutcher struck 
gold with his 2000 production, God's 
Army, in which he tells the world the 
true story of the Mormon missionary. 
The film got enough support from the 
LDS community and enough interest 
from the outside that it was a financial 
success. Dutcher followed up God's 
Army with Brigham City, a dark 
murder mystery set in a small, 
predominantly Mormon Utah town. 
The film is reminiscent of the early 
‘80s Harrison Ford film Witness: Let's 
explore an insular and somewhat 
bizarre religious culture when a 
heinous crime grips the community. 
For the more conservative film-goer, 
producers have created The Other Side 
of Heaven, based on the mission 
experiences in Tonga of General 
Authority John Groberg. 


Following the success of these three 
films (they really are all the rage in 
Utah), the next offering was 
inevitable —enter Singles Ward, a 
charming film that exposes the 
excruciatingly awkward world of the 
twenty-something LDS singleton. 
Meet Jonathan Jordan, a handsome 
BYU grad whose convert wife leaves 
him to return to her life of smoking 
and drinking (she stocks the fridge 
with both Budweiser and popular 
local brew Polygamy Porter). He lives 
in a typical apartment complex that 
makes up a singles ward in Provo or 
Salt Lake City. The men’s apartments 
are filled with high tech toys and the 
women’s homes are decorated with 
silk flowers and photo collages. Due 
to unusual circumstances, Jonathan, 
who has left the church and made a 
living out of his bitterness towards the 
church as a stand-up comedian, finds 
himself swept up in the goings on of 
the singles ward. 


It doesn’t take long for our hero to 
enter into a Beatrice and Benedict type 
relationship with the sweet, very 


attractive Activities Committee chair- 
woman. As they struggle with faith 
and their growing relationship, one 
almost expects the outgoing heroine, 
Cammie, to break into a rendition of 
“Line Upon Line” (she sounds uncan- 
nily like Pam Flinders in the early 
“90s low budget video production of 
Saturday's Warrior). As in many 


_ Mormon romances, things come to a 


head when it is time for one of the 
partners to serve a mission. For a girl 
preparing to enter the MTC, Cammie 
manages to get away from the Utah 
Valley habitements of jumpers and 
Laura Ashley dresses covered in flora 
and fauna. Sleeveless dresses and 
low-cut blouses abound in her pre- 
mission wardrobe. No wonder 


~ Brother Jordan couldn't resist. 


In spite of the predictability and 
sugar-sweetness of this love story 
(would we have it any other way?), 
the movie charmed me with its 
tongue-in-cheek portrayal of the 
idiosyncrasies of our culture. The 
filmmakers certainly know their 
subject well, as they deftly expose 
rainbow sherbet-infused punch, date 
invites involving bouquets of 
balloons, and tacky pick up lines such 
as “What's your tribe?” Jordan’s 
buddies in the ward exemplify the 
three types.of single Mormon men 
that seem to be floating out here in 
Utah: Peter Priesthood — always 
dressed in a white shirt and tie, con- 
cerned about dating women who have 
not converted to the Franklin Planner 
system and rely on the inferior 
Daytimer; the California Valley Boy — 
a very cute, usually blonde surfer 
dude who is lots of fun but doesn’t 
have much going on upstairs; and the 
Loser guy —a little bit on the heavy 
side and with zero knowledge of how 
to charm the ladies. There are some 
frightening moments of truth, such as 
the inevitable video gathering that 
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follows the church dance that no one 
enjoyed and the geeky guy who 
comes on to every woman in the 
cultural hall and dances just a little 
too close for comfort. 


There are also some lovely, tender 
moments that remind us why we're 
all so much fun. I adored the young 
missionary-to-be who could not 
contain his excitement after being 
called to serve in Boise, ID. Also 
appreciated was the depiction of the 
“active” Mormon group as true 
friends to the wayward Jonathan, 
rather than a bunch of home teachers 
on assignment, looking to report good 
statistics to the EOP. 


Singles Ward goes for some cheap 
laughs by inserting several cameo 
appearances by Mormon celebs. 
Danny Ainge shows up teaching a 
“team” of Sunbeams, and other 
appearances are made by former Jazz 
basketball player Thurl Bailey; “Holy 


Homespun continued from page 9 


learned and about the world around 
you. Although The Age of Homespun is 
hardly a self-help manual, you might 
find that you've been changed as well 
as educated. 


The most difficult thing about reading 
The Age of Homespun was that I had no 
one with whom to discuss the 


Tale continued from page 3 


parade of the young dancers working 
the wonderful puppets that appeared 
on ice in the opening ceremonies (I 
especially loved the bison and the 
coiling snake); a chance encounter in 
Olympic Plaza with my cousin's son, 
Chris Burbank, the police officer in 
charge of the area, in his fun and offi- 
cial parka; the breathtaking evening 
view from the Conference Center of 
the lit up Olympic rings on the hill, 
the lit up and banner-bedecked build- 
ings, the Medals Plaza; and the consis- 
tently happy, festive crowds. 


War” football coach rivals Lavell 
Edwards and Ron McBride; Julie, the 
Mormon girl who survived MTV’s 
Real World; and Gordon Jump, the 
ever-present Maytag Man. Of course, 
a film about Mormon singles just 
wouldn't be complete without Steve 
Young, who was just recently taken 
off the top of the Most Eligible LDS 
bachelor list. Ah, if only Donny and 
Marie had dropped by... 


My one major complaint about Singles 
Ward is the soundtrack. The kids got 
clever and wrote several hip arrange- 
ments of hymn tunes and Primary 
songs. Where I could totally groove to 
the funk version of “Popcorn Popping 
on the Apricot Tree,” I had a little 
trouble when the opening credits 
were accompanied by a rock beat and 
the lyrics “I belong to the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints.” 
Perhaps it is just my aversion to 
Christian rock, but I don’t like hearing 
the J-word in a pop song. The trans- 


amazing things I was learning, and 
the most disappointing thing about 
reading it was that it ended. I even 
eagerly read the prologue, endnotes, 
acknowledgments, note about the 
author, and note on the typeface (and 
the book) — twice! If you feel the same 
way after reading it, call me—we'll 
talk! '5. 


I was equally surprised at the number 
of people who stayed home — those 
inveterate Utahns who felt invaded by 
the Olympic crowds and traffic and 
were general naysayers about the 
Olympics coming to Utah from the 
beginning. My sister-in-law Carolyn, 
one of those who “wants to be where 
the people are,” dragged her twelve- 
year-old son into the heart of the 
action because the adults in her family 
didn’t want to go. 


The events of 9/11 (does anyone say 


formation of the music and the reten- 
tion of the traditional sacred verses 
seemed to be done in a spirit of 
mockery. I doubt that the producers 
wanted to convey disrespect or 
sacrilege, but with a Salt Lake City 
movie theater audience already polar- 
ized by the divide between the Mo’s 
and the Non’s, that is what it felt like. 


But what do I know? The Brethren of 
the Corporation don’t seem to mind; 
you can pick up the Soundtrack to 
Singles Ward at any Deseret Book 
location along the Wasatch Front for 
just $18.99. 5) 


Massachusetts native Margaret Dredge 
has been in residence in Salt Lake City 
for the past three years, where she works 
for the Utah Symphony and gathers 
ethnographic material on the bizarre local 
culture. She is a member of the Eagle Gate 
Seventh (Singles) Ward and has not yet 
tried looking for Mr. Eternity on 
www.ldssingles.com. 


Liegh received her B.A. in history and an 
M.A. in museum studies with a concen- 
tration in costume and textiles. She loves 
handwork (weaving, knitting, embroidery, 
and so forth) and has worked as a textile 
conservator at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York City. 


12/7 or 11/22; will this date always 
have an understood meaning for us?) 
were indeed the worst of times for our 
country, but the Salt Lake Olympics 
were some of the best of times. Many 
have remarked how the country — 
indeed the whole world —needed the 
Olympics to buoy it up after the 
calamitous Fall. Utahns rose to the 
occasion by giving us a fun-filled, 
seemingly flawless Olympic experi- 
ence. Our hats—or, I should say, our 
Roots berets — go off to the home team 
for representing us so well! &. 
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Interview 


The Carol Gray Story: Into Africa 


This is the second part of a two-part 
interview with Carol Gray, a Mormon 
woman from Sheffield, England, who 
spent ten years organizing and driving 
convoy-loads of humanitarian aid into 
Bosnia and Kosovo. Carol heads up 
Starlight UK, a charitable organization 
that has involved hundreds of volunteers. 
You can read about Carol’s adventures in 
Bosnia and Kosovo in the Winter 2002 
(Vol. 25, Number 2) issue of Exponent 
II. Carol is currently in the process of 
setting up an orphanage/school in Ghana. 


Carol, how did you become involved in 
creating an orphanage in Africa? 


I visit the LDS Charities headquarters 
whenever I’m in Salt Lake City. While 
there two years ago, I spoke with 
Gary Flake, the director of LDS 
Charities. I'd been taking convoys 
over to the Balkans for many years. I 
was very weary and my health was 
not brilliant, so I had made a difficult 
decision that it was time to step down 
and just let Starlight disband itself. | 
felt that I had done my best —that I'd 
given my everything to the Lord— 
and I actually felt quite comfortable 
that I was being allowed to peacefully 
put a very large chapter of my life to 
one side. When I explained this to 
Gary, he merely said, “That's fine, 
Carol.” And I said, “Did you know, 
I've always had a longing to start an 
orphanage and a school up in Africa, 
where I could visit on a regular basis 
and put my arms around those kids.” 


I've only got seven kids. I always 
wanted more, but because of my 
health — due to cancer and all the 
other things that have been part of my 
life— we couldn’t have any more 
children. So I always thought this 
would be such a wonderful way of 
adding to my family of kids. 


To put a long story short, within five 
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minutes, Gary had the African team 
there in the room, and he said, “We 
can arrange all this.” He gave me a lot 
of advice and a lot of contacts, and 
within three weeks seven of us 
journeyed to western Africa to meet 
with the area presidency and with 
Bob Linnell, the director of LDS 
Humanitarian Services in Ghana. 


For any of our readers who may not 
know, can you explain what LDS Chari- 
ties is and what it is doing in Africa? 


LDS Charities is the Latter-day Saint 
charitable organization that runs 
throughout the world. It’s spectacular; 
you really only have to go to the 
headquarters in Salt Lake to see the 
amazing set up that they have there 
and how they are in every quarter of 
the world. They are so involved — 
containers of relief items going in and 
out all of the time. The Church 
Charities helps many charities both in 
the church and out of the church. 


The Church Charities is involved in 
most of the troubled zones around the 
world. We only hear about the ones 
that hit the news, but, you know, over 
half of the world is either in civil war 
or in war with neighboring countries, 
has citizens suffering from starvation, 
has poverty of such levels that we 
don’t even like to even think about, _ 
and suffers from terrible disasters 
such as earthquakes. 


What did you learn on that trip to 
Liberia? 


Bob Linnell acquired a vehicle for us 
and drove us around Liberia, where 
we visited what he termed “very, very 
needy” orphanages and institutions 
desperately in need of the kind of 
help that Starlight could give them. 
We left a little money in every 
orphanage we visited. These 


“orphanages” are not like the ones 
that we know. They are basically little 
straw huts where women have taken 
in seventy or eighty children who 
have no place to go but who don’t 
know where the next spoonful of rice 
is going to come from to give these 
children. 


How did the people at LDS Charities 
know about these orphanages? 


There are many missionary couples 
who work on the humanitarian side of 
things — who give lectures and go out 
and pinpoint areas of desperate need. 
The Church then gets involved 
through donating money or, in some 
cases, they may put a roof on a school 
or pay for a roof to be put on. They 
may pay the seven and a half 
thousand dollars it costs provide a 
bore well—a fresh water well—in an 
area with no fresh water. 


Are these women who have taken in 
children local people? 


They’re not necessarily LDS, but local 
people, yes. What often happens is 
that somebody in desperate circum- 
stances will call at the LDS Charities 
office and ask for help. In one case, a 
woman had been left a small plot of 
land when her mother died. She felt 
very honored to have got this plot of 
land. She had twin daughters, and the 
two daughters helped the mother 
build an “orphanage” with sticks and 
bits of old tin and a straw roof. These 
women took in ninety-three children, 
I believe it was, and looked after 
them —just by begging bags of rice 
from various organizations. It was just 
incredible. The Church gives them 
food and clothing and things from the 
big storehouse every month. 


Can you explain why there are so many 
homeless children in Africa? 
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There are various reasons why 
a child becomes displaced or 
becomes an orphan in Africa. 
Children often become separat- 
ed from their parents during 
the continual wars they have 
there. They may have had to 
run away from the onslaught 
of attacks, and they’ve 
somehow got themselves 
disengaged from their family, 
and they’ve traveled to another 
area with other families. 


There is no way, once a child is 
removed from its family, of finding 
that child. It’s not like America or 
England, where all you do is look up 
a birth certificate and go through the 
relevant channels so you can find that 
parent. Over there, there is no such 
thing. The child’s family may be alive 
in some village or city in another part 
of Africa, but you have no chance of 
finding that family again. That is one 
way a child will become an orphan— 
even though technically he is not an 
orphan. 


Or the child’s family is killed in some 
form of conflict or tribal warfare. In 
some cases, a child is orphaned as a 
result of the HIV problem. And HIV 
isn’t the only killer over there. There 
are sO many water-borne and airborne 
diseases — such as cholera, river blind- 
ness, or typhoid —that are massive 
killers in Africa. I think the latest life 
expectancy for the average African is 
about forty-five. In the more cos- 
mopolitan cities, where people have 
money, obviously it’s much better. 


So how did you end up in Ghana? 


We switched from Liberia to Ghana 
because just after we purchased the 
land and had Starlight made an NGO 
(non-governmental organization) in 
Liberia, the borders were closed to all 
Americans. They took exception to 
something the government had done, 
and, as a result, we had to walk away 
from that site. 
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What is the Church like in Ghana? 


It’s just amazing to see how the 
Church is growing over there. They 
don’t baptize anyone until there is a 
center of strength — that is, a chapel. 
They kind of put people on hold until 
a chapel is built or rented or bought, 
and then they baptize en masse all the 
people who have been faithful who 
are within a walking distance of about 
eight or nine kilometers of that center 
of strength. Overnight a branch of 
sixty or seventy people is born. It’s 
incredible to see the amazing differ- 
ence that the church is making. For 
example, they have huge computer 
laboratories where they are training 
local people in computer skills. 


Who ts involved in the orphanage project? 


We are fortunate that most of the peo- 
ple involved in the orphanage project 
do it voluntarily. Our accountant and 
project leader, also a volunteer, works 
as the Church accountant for all of 
western Africa. Jonathan is a very 
talented man who is also a bishop. A 
lovelier man you couldn’t wish to 
meet. While I’m away, he takes charge 
of everything. Others of our volun- 
teers over there are stake presidents, 
wives of stake presidents, bishops. 


And they are all natives of Ghana? 


They are all Ghanaians, yes. How we 
got so many wonderful Ghanaians 


was in itself an amazing 
experience for me. As I’ve 
mentioned before [see 

= Exponent II, vol. 25, No. 2, p. 
~ 23], [never do anything 
unless I first have been 
down on my knees and had 
4. a good chat with my 

. Heavenly Father because 
you know of all the things 

= that could go wrong in these 
situations. I want you to 
know that Carol Gray is not 
brilliant at doing things, but 
the Lord is. The Ghanaian 
situation was no different. 


How did you go about setting up the 
orphanage? 


It’s very difficult being an English 
woman wanting to start a business 
there. You have to have all the legal 
registrations for a non-profit business. 
Before you do anything else, you have 
to have all the insurance, all the legal 
documents. You have to go through a 
mind field of red tape. 


How long does it usually take? 


Normally about eighteen months. 
With the Lord on our side, it took us 
two weeks. Even the LDS Charities 
could not believe that we got done in 
the time we did. I had felt prompted 
to call together a local Ghanaian team 
of people whom I thought we could 
trust with our money. When you are 
dealing with African banks, money 
goes on walkabouts very often, and 
you have a job to contact it again. I 
needed a team who would have my 
vision of what I wanted to do over 
there but who would also advise me 
on what parts of my vision were pie 
in the sky. It’s no good going into a 
third world country with a grand, 
preconceived idea of what you want 
to give the people to make their lives 
different. It may not be what they 
need. Very often it is just the very 
basics that they need. 
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So J explained my dilemma to the 
local LDS Charities people, and they 
advised me of people to use who they 
knew were honest and who would 
have such a vision. Within a day, I 
had managed to call together a group 
of wonderful people. One of the wives 
of one of the Ghanaian stake 
presidents, Amelia, is the manager of 
the area president's office. Amelia just 
happened to know the registrar of 
businesses; she just happened to 
know the ministers of this and the 
ministers of that. If I had tried to deal 
with all these government ministers 
on my own, | would still be 
struggling, and it would have cost 
thousands of dollars. 


At that particular time, we had 
$35,000 in our kitty. The land cost us 
$30,000, including all the solicitor’s 
and other fees. However, we did all 
this paperwork for virtually nothing. 
Normally, it would have cost us 
hundreds of thousands of dollars but, 
if the local people do it, they get it for 
the local man’s price. 


Describe your vision of your orphanage. 


We have permission, and all the plans 
now, to build a huge educational 
center. The project is called Mmoffra 
Trom. Trom means “garden” in Twe, 
the language that is spoken there. 
Mmoffra means “children.” So we’ve 
called it “the children’s garden.” 


Your goal is to have many of these 
“children’s gardens” ? 


Oh, right, throughout Africa. This is 
our first effort at trying to help the 
people. We have so much money to 
raise —it seems almost an insurmount- 
able amount — but I have absolutely 
no fear in my heart because I know it 
is going to come to fruition. I know 
the Lord is with the project. 


And I do believe that that Lord wants 


people like us to be involved in 
projects like this. The world is 
changing, and people’s perceptions of 
what they can do and what they can’t 
do is changing. I think the greatest 
lesson I've learned in life is that it 
doesn’t matter whether you are the 
minister of Africa, the president of the 
United States, or the prime minister of 
England, or who you are—everybody 
has the same basic needs. If you 
approach people with a humble desire 
to do something good and you do it 
prayerfully, somehow the Lord opens 
the doors to enable you to meet those 
people that you need to meet to make 
such a difference. 


What do you have in mind with this 
education center? 


The project has grown considerably 
from the small orphanage and school I 
had originally planned. We have now 
planned that the orphanage will take 
the form of separate houses — large, 
beautiful bungalows that will have 
running water, toilets, shower rooms. 
Twelve children with a hand-picked 
mom will live in each home. They will 
be well-looked-after children, with 
three square meals a day. 


In Africa, some of the tribes marry 
their women off very young, many at 
age thirteen. By the time a woman is 
thirty-five, her family has left the nest. 
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So we are choosing moms who have 
grown children who will know how 
to put their arms around the kids, tell 
them how special they are, give them 
hope, and really be warm with them. 
We are going to pay them a good 
wage, and there will be a mother’s 
helper in each home so the mom 
won't have to do everything herself. 


I think it is good that the children 
won't be raised in an institution. They 
will be raised in a family 
environment, in a home. We want 
these children to feel pride in their 
surroundings. We want them to feel 
loved by everybody there in the 
Starlight project. We aim to give the 
children the best of educations. The 
best Ghanaian teachers will be 
secured. We feel it’s important that 
they are taught in the traditional 
Ghanaian methods, but we will help 
by using the very latest in teaching 
methods and sending the best 
equipment from the U.K., Europe, and 
the United States. 


Will the teaching be in English or Twe? 


It will be in English. English is the 
second language in Ghana.The kids 
will be taught to be bilingual. There 
will be an intensive English speaking 
program before the actual schooling is 
set out. They, of course, will also be 
encouraged to speak their national 
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language; we're not wanting to take 
their language away from them, but 
we feel it is very important that they 
be taught English because it’s going to 
be there for their future. 


Do you anticipate a role for American or 
U.K. volunteers? 


Oh yes, very much so. We’re going to 
be building several small apartments 
for the teachers, nurses, doctors, 
visiting personnel—even young single 
adults who might want to come for 
six weeks for the experience of doing 
something they are good at. It might 
be to teach them soccer or basketball 
or to teach them songs. 


I think everybody needs the 
experience of going into a third world 
country. She will come home twice 
the person that she was when she left 
because her priorities will have 
changed completely. I think it would 
do everybody in the United States and 
the UK good to live in a little straw 
hut and have to walk ten kilometers 
for water and to struggle for some 
decent food to eat. 


I have a son in Africa now on his 
mission and, my goodness, he had to 
learn how to dig a hole when he 
needed to go to the toilet; he had to 
learn to read his scriptures by candle- 
light; he learned how to lie on the 
floor and sleep at night. He learned, 
when the cockroaches and locusts and 
other creatures would run over him, 
to catch them and put them in a bowl 
of water, and that was dinner for the 
next day. These are things that my son 
told us in his letters after his initial 
culture shock. He quickly learned that 
he had been raised like a prince. He 
will never forget the six months he 
spent in the middle of the jungle, 
where his meager income helped to 
feed the rest of the people in that 
village and where it took them six 
hours to fill water containers from the 
river to fill a baptismal font. My son 
has lost his heart to the people there. 
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Carol, I know that to set this up you are 
using large donations, but I understand 
you are going to try to make the orphan- 
age self-sustaining or self-supporting. 
Can you explain how that will happen? 


On this twenty-acre site, we will have 
the ten orphanage homes, a nursery 
school, a junior school, and a senior 
school. The junior school and the 
senior school will accommodate 250 
children each; the nursery school, 150. 
The children from the orphanage will 
be educated there as will the majority 
of the children from the surrounding 
villages — those within walking 
distance of the school. If the parents of 
those children have no means to pay, 
they'll receive their education free. 
We're going to do this on a sliding 
scale. If the parents can afford to pay 
one dollar a year to educate their 
children, they will pay that one dollar 
because I think it’s important that 
parents feel as though they are 
educating their children. 


Because our school is going to be one 
of the finest in the area, I know that 
some of the government officials will 
want to send their children to the 
school. So they will pay what they can 
afford for a good education. In this 
way, we are hoping, we will go some 
way towards paying for the teachers. 
We are hoping that eventually the 
school will be self-funding. 


On the orphanage, we’re setting up 
sheep farms, fish farms, chicken 
farms, pig farms, grass cutter farms — 
all the animals that are staple diets in 
that country. We are going to set up a 
huge breeding program. The animals 
will be well fed, and the children will 
be fed from these farms. Any excess 
will be sold in a small shop on the 
main road that is part of the whole 
project. We are going to encourage the 
children and the moms to work on the 
site. We are going to encourage them 
to be involved in feeding themselves 
so that they don’t come away thinking 
that Starlight has a huge bucket of 


gold coins that it can put its hand in 
and get them out of. They are going to 
be taught the work ethic as well. 


Who will manage that site? 


The agricultural side of things will be 
managed by a farm manager from a 
local farm, whom we will pay. 
Already all the tree planting has gone 
in. There are many acres of pineapple, 
mango, orange, lime, banana, 
plantain, cashew nut, coconut trees — 
every kind of tree that produces fruit 
has been planted on the site. In 
between the trees, peppers, onions, 
tomatoes, lean season corn, maize —all 
the different kinds of food that they 
will use have been planted in between 
the trees so we are not wasting any of 
the area that we’ve got. 


Women in Africa are still very much 
second class citizens, so we have 
worked very hard to set up programs 
for them. Women are one of my prior- 
ities because they are the major 
providers for their children; the men 
don’t really get involved very much. 
Many of the women come from 
abused backgrounds, as do the 
children. Women aren’t encouraged to 
know what their rights are. They 
aren't encouraged to get an education; 
only twenty-two percent of the 
women are educated. So, if you are a 
woman in Africa, you have a really 
raw deal. We've set up this program 
in which the older spectrum of 
children and men and women, who 
don’t know how to lift themselves out 
of the trough of poverty, can come 
into our social services department. If 
a woman is abused by her husband, if 
she’s in any danger, she can go there 
and be advised by counselors about 
how to get out of that situation. 


We're going to encourage the local 
women to run their own committees 
so that they can bring up the issues 
that are relevant to that particular 
area. If being beaten is an issue, then 
continued on page 16 
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they will work out themselves how 
they can resolve the problem. 


There will also be a literacy center for 
adults and teenaged street children — 
children who have been caught up in 
prostitution, pornography, and drugs, 
as very often happens. Adults and 
teenagers can go through the literacy 
program, where they will be taught 
good hygiene skills and English. 


We are going to set up a computer lab 
that will have twenty of the latest 
computers —I already have them all 
donated —so that people can be taught 
basic computer skills. We are in 
intensive discussion with the English 
powers that be to give the students a 
certificate that can be recognized by 
the Ghanaian government, so when 
they leave our literacy center they can 
take a certificate to an employer. 


We are also setting up a small 
employment agency where all the 
large employment agencies in the 
country can come and say, We need 
so many women who have basic 
employment skills, whether it’s 
cleaning, farming, working in the 
machine shops, sewing, computer 
skills, writing, editing. The people will 
be taught all of these skills in a very 
intensive, comprehensive three- to 
six-month educational program. 


And they won't be charged for this. 
They will leave the project being able 
to speak English and being aware of 
what their rights are and where they 
can go to see that they secure these 
rights. If they wish, they will able to 
start up a small business when they 
leave. They will leave able to use 
newly acquired sewing skills. 
Starlight will provide them with a 
treadle sewing machine and several 
bales of material so that they set up 
their own business with a small micro 
banking loan. Maybe they want to do 
hair dressing. Well, then, we will help 
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them get the equipment they will 
need to do that. 


What I’ve done is break the project 
down into small funding areas. So if a 
family can only afford $100, then I ask 
them, “What would you like the $100 
to go to?” and they look at the various 
projects and say, “We'd like to buy 
two of the pigs that will go onto the 
pig farm.” That $100 is set aside in an 
account especially for the pigs. If a 
family says, “We can afford $15,000 or 
more,” then I’ve said, “Wonderful! 
Would you like to put that money 
into a bungalow?” We can house 
twelve children for $15,000. 


How will you appeal to volunteers to 
come over? 


We've already got hundreds of people 
wanting to volunteer, to teach. In 
England, teachers get a six-week 
holiday during the summer. We have 
teachers who want to spend six weeks 
at the orphanage school. We are, of 
course, going to employ the regular 
teachers from Ghana, but these other 
teachers will be special back-up 
teachers who will also give the local 
teachers educational ideas. 


So any American or U.K. volunteer will 
pay their own airfare? 


They will pay their own airfares and 
be fed when they get there. They will 
be put up in a very nice apartment. 


How do you get money to support this — 
and your other — projects? 


Starlight has depended solely on the 
generosity of well-heeled families, 
both in the U.S. and in the U.K., who 
have given to us regularly because 
they know that all of the money is 
actually spent on the project. They 
know it’s not going to pay for fancy 
cars or fancy offices and office 
equipment. My husband has his own 


office at home—we run our own 
business —so why do I need a special 
Starlight office? I’ve got all the 
equipment I need there. We do 
everything very cheaply, so Starlight 
can quite honestly say that 
ninety-eight percent of any money 
coming in actually goes to the projects 
that we say we are doing, which is a 
very high ratio for any charity. And 
that’s why people are happy to put 
their money with us. 


Obviously, we can only build what 
we have the money to build. At the 
moment, it is very lean. We're giving 
the people there $1,000 every two 
weeks to do a building project. We’re 
doing that continuously because we 
don’t want them to lose any hope. 


Has September 11 had any effect on your 
work? 


Since the big tragedy that happened 
in New York, people’s hearts have 
been turned away from doing 
anything of this nature —and rightly 
so because they’re looking after their 
own. People are also concerned about 
people in Afghanistan because it’s in 
the news, and they’ve witnessed 
pictures of the terrible plight of the 
people. I’ve been there several times, 
and it grieves me to not become 
involved there. But I know that I’m 
already spread too thin and, if this 
project is going to happen, I have to 
concentrate on it. All I can do for the 
people in Afghanistan is send a lot of 
aid that I have at home that will go 
down to the many local collection 
areas for the government officials and 
the army to ship the things in. 


How has your visit here in Boston been? 
Can you describe any of your experiences 
when lecturing? 


I always have a selection of wonderful 
experiences when I’m speaking to 
different groups. This time, I spoke to 
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340 people at the Harvard University 
Divinity School. Before I spoke, I was 
told, “You have to be careful in the 
Divinity School; you can’t mention 
that you’re a Christian.” 


My whole life, everything I’ve done is 
gospel oriented —I don’t know any 
other way —and I thought, There’s no 
way I’m going to be able to speak for 
an hour and half and not talk about 
my testimony. I was terrified, and I’m 
not ever terrified of speaking to 
anybody. When they pinned the mike 
to me, I thought, This is going to be 
an hour and a half of an absolute 
nightmare. But I also thought, Lord, 
you're really going to pull one out 
here and help me do what I want to 
do. I had the feeling that I needed to 
just express my feelings as if the 
audience were all LDS. 


It was a question and answer format, 
which helped, and so I was able to 
just relate to them. I said, “You are 
very intellectual people. I’m probably 
the dunciest person here amongst you 
all. My message is not one of intellect; 
my message is one of the heart. If I 
have any gifts or any talents at all, it is 
that I’m a good mom, and I can put 
my arms around my children and tell 
them ‘I am so proud of you; I think 
you are the most wonderful thing in 
the world and that I feel truly blessed 
that the Lord entrusted you into our 
home.’ But I am also aware that I can 
put my arms around other people and 
give them hope. I genuinely love 
people, and I feel that even with the 
most aggressive, outwardly nastiest of 
people —if you look deeply enough, 
you will find within them something 
loveable and special.” 


At the end of the hour and a half, they 
all leapt to their feet and gave me a 
standing ovation for about fifteen 
minutes. They wouldn’t sit down. I 
was so embarrassed. I thought, All 
I’ve done is borne my testimony about 
how important it is that we walk our 
lives with the Savior and that we 
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remember to learn to put our arms 
around people. At the end of it, a 
huge group of young men came up to 
me, and all they said to me was, 
“Carol, please can I have a hug?” It 
was such a moving experience for me. 


In all your dealings in Bosnia, Kosovo, 
and now Ghana, have you received any 
criticism or lack of support because you're 
a woman? 


No, I have always been given every 
possible amount of help, encourage- 
ment, and advice it was possible to 
get. I know that one or two people, 
perhaps the leaders, raised an 
eyebrow at the fact that I had been in 
war zones, but that’s only natural. 


In fact, I believe women have a special 
set of gifts, and one of those gifts is 
that they can put their arms around 
troubled people and tell them that 
they are there because they care. 
Many wonderful people—men and 
women, whether educated or not— 
can make a great big difference in 
people’s lives. I’m one of those 
people. I left school at fifteen never to 
return because I was shy and wasn’t 
particularly clever so I was bullied 
and kind of ostracized. It was the 
happiest day of my life when I walked 
out of school at fifteen to go get a job 
and start my education. And that was 
when I really started my education — 
when I started work. 


What has your husband Stephen's 
involvement been in your relief efforts? 


I’ve been able to do all that I’ve done 
because I have a wonderful husband. 
All the years that he served in his 
callings, we worked together as a 
team. When it came for my time to do 
something special that I wanted to do, 
although he was concerned and 
desperately worried about my safety 
many times, he recognized in me this 
deep need as well as the fact that he 
knew that I had been prompted by 
Heavenly Father. He’s been a 


wonderful support to me, often taking 
a place in the background. People 
have said to him, “You can’t love your 
wife if you allow her to do things like 
this,” and he would answer, “But I 
believe I probably love my wife more 
than most because I| allow her to do 
what the Lord wants her to do.” 


Any final thoughts on your humanitarian 
adventures? 


I was brought up in the church. The 
church has taught me that the Lord is 
aware of what we need and that he 
directs our paths for us to be at the 
right place at the right time. All we 
have to do is make ourselves humble 
and prayerful and teachable. The 
spirit can heal us of all our hurts, all 
our disappointments, all our personal 
tragedies in life. 


If we listen to that still small voice 
that all of us have within us, we can 
have a most amazing adventure. All 
of us, as we journey through our life, 
have the most incredible adventures. 
Some of those moments will be 
disappointing ones. Sometimes we 
will be hurt as we journey through 
that life. But if we stay close to that 
spirit, we are told that we will be 
given that peace that surpasseth all 
understanding. I believe that with 
all my heart because having been into 
some of the most terrible places, 
having witnessed some of the most 
terrible atrocities that could happen to 
mankind and seeing the despair and 
loneliness and desperateness of 
people, I have still been able to deal 
with their circumstances and feel 
that peace that can only come from 
the spirit. 


Not everybody is daft enough to do 
what I’ve done and not everybody has 
the wonderful opportunity of being 
able to do what I’ve done, but anyone 
can learn to hug their brothers and 
sisters and make a difference in 
people’s lives. 5h. 


Why My ChildrenGo To Church With Hair 


by Stephanie Madsen-Pixler 


It happened. I actually took my kids 
to church with their hair sticking up 
in all directions. I confess —I hadn’t 
even bothered to try to smooth it. And 
to think that when I was childless I'd 
spent sacrament meeting pondering: 
“Why in the world don’t mothers 
comb their kids’ hair before coming to 
church? How hard could that be?” 
Well, the truth is, it’s not as easy as it 
looks. Just wetting a comb doesn’t do 
it; you have to wet the whole head. 
Plus, it was cold outside. And we 
were lucky to just get there, with all 
the necessary paraphernalia needed 
to keep three boys happy in church 
(though I soon discovered I had only 
one diaper). 


I am the mother of three. Okay, that’s 
not as many as four (like my mother 
and sisters), or seven (my babysitter), 
or twelve (my aunt), but I am person- 
ally amazed to be the mother of three 
sons. There was a time in my youth 
when I wanted, oh, ten kids with a 
few sets of twins, maybe even some 


triplets intermingled. Now, I say to {_ 


myself, surprised, “I am the mother 
of three sons!” I say to myself, incred- 
ulously, “I am old enough to have 
three sons!” (I'm thirty-four.) I say to 
myself, astounded, “I gave birth three 
times!” Sometimes, I go over their 
names in my mind, in awe that those 
three boys actually belong to me: 
“Tack, Mitch, Keith; Jack, Mitch, Keith; 
Jack, Mitch, Keith.” 


That big boy, Jack, is six. | broke my 
tailbone giving birth to him. He’s 
always been big for his age—in the 
95th percentile — but we say, “He 
comes by it honestly.” He loves to 
talk. (I say he comes by that honestly, 
too, through his father’s genes.) He 
loves to snuggle, give kisses, be tick- 
led. He’d have a friend to play every 
day if his mother would cooperate. 
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He creates fire-breathing dragons 
from clay, astonishing vehicles from 
Legos. A dedicated student, he insists 
on doing his homework after dark 
because “the teacher says we have to 
do it at night!” And no barber in town 
can cut his bangs straight. 


That middle boy, Mitch, is almost 
four, slightly obstinate, and he suffers 


from Middle Child Syndrome: not big 


enough to do all that Jack can do, not 
little enough for infant adulation 
either. He smiles a lot, loves to have 
his back rubbed and his neck kissed. 


He’s the one who still calls for me in 
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the night or comes to sleep with me 
when his father has vacated the bed to 
go to work early. When he was a 
baby, he’d fight sleep to the point 
that, in exhaustion, I'd sleep on his 
bedroom floor, one hand in his crib to 
comfort him. (I’ve never confessed 
that to the doctor.) He’s smaller and 
blonder than his brother and more 
daring — sliding down the pole at the 
park, jumping from the highest step 
without hesitating. 


And that baby, Keith, is five months — 
all smiles and laughs and shy batting 
of the eyes. He just learned to buzz 
his lips. Though he’s been eating rice 


cereal for a month, today he acted as 
if he’d never been approached with 
the concept of a spoon in his mouth. 
After he nurses, I can pound him on 
the back to burp him, vacuum around 
him, and the boys can have out and 
out sibling warfare, and he won’t 
rouse. Yes, I'll take this baby whom I 
kiss and kiss and kiss—his head, his 
cheeks, his neck, the bridge of his 
nose —and he doesn’t mind a bit. 


I do other things in life besides kiss 
my sons. I work part-time as a thera- 
pist at the community mental health 
center. I moonlight as a writer for a 
small newspaper. I put together the 
weekly Relief Society bulletin. I go 
visiting teaching most months. I do 
lots of laundry, clean the house (not 
often enough), change the sheets on 
occasion. This is different than I once 
expected. On our first date, I told my 
bewildered soon-to-be husband, “I’m 
a feminist.” I just wanted him to know 
that I wasn’t going to be a typical 
Mormon wife, and he could escape 
now if he didn’t like it. So there. 


So here I am in the same job I’ve had 
since Jack was seven weeks old. I 
haven't moved up an inch. And I say 
things to my office-mate like, “My 
milk’s letting down!” I gush when 
people ask me about my boys. I get 
downright excited when noon rolls 
around and I head out to get them. I 
like my work—a lot; I’m just not as 
focused as I thought I would be. 


So what am I focused on? Well, food 
for one thing. Now that I have to fill 
five mouths, I think a lot more about 
it. I once visit taught a woman who 
had seven children. In a looseleaf 
notebook, she had the menu plans for 
enough different meals for six weeks. 
All she had to do was look at the list 
of ingredients (listed conveniently in 
the side bar), add them to her weekly 
shopping list and voila! —she had a 
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Uncombed: Confessions of a Mormon Mother 


nutritious, delicious meal every night. 
At my house, we’re lucky if I manage 
to have the ingredients of our main- 
stays: macaroni and cheese, quesa- 
dillas, spaghetti. Last Sunday we 
invited my parents for dinner. I was 
going to make a rice and bean concoc- 
tion, which was met with groans by 
the males in my house, until I 
discovered I didn’t have any beans. 


Besides, the boys don’t like anything I 
make anyway. Around 4:30 every 
afternoon, I start asking them what 
they want for dinner. “Pancakes,” 
says Jack. No. “Biscuits,” says Mitch. 
No. “Waffles?” No. “French toast?” 
No. “Biscuits,” cries Mitch, collapsing 
on the floor. “Banana muffins,” says 
Jack. “I’m out of muffin mix.” 
“Thickened milk,” Jack tries, referring 
to a family recipe that requires my 
father’s genes since my mother and 
none of the in-laws will touch it. 
“Biscuits,” moans Mitch. Notice that 
they don’t ask for potatoes or grilled 
cheese or anything typical. They don’t 
like those things. So, since Dennis 
won't be home for dinner (he seldom 
is), | give in: thickened milk for Jack, 
biscuits for Mitch. Sometimes it’s oat- 
meal or Raisin Bran. Yum! 


I confess — this morning, while trying 
to transfer my newly made muffin 
mix from bowl to tupperware, I 
spilled some on the floor. It’s still 
there. I was shamed into washing out 
the tub after my father saw it while 
unclogging the drain. It takes me 
several days to put away the clean 
laundry. The car needs a wash, the 
shutters a coat of paint. And can you 
believe that the Tooth Fairy once 
forgot to come here? But in my 
defense — weekly we jaunt off to the 
library to replenish our supply of 
books, videos, and Hank the Cowdog 
tapes. I push the kids on the swings, 
watch with trepidation as they do 
stunts on the jungle gyms, sample 
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their sand pies, and buy flavors from 
their make-believe ice cream train, 
which runs the perimeter of the play- 
ground (“I'll take chocolate this 
time.”) I read to them every single 
night. They get baths at least twice a 
week. We frequent McDonald’s, 
where they find “best friends” and 
run ‘til their cheeks are pink while | 
read old newspapers and eat their 
fries. I took the boys to the Martin 
Luther King, Jr. march after Jack came 
home from school, horrified by the 
police who sprayed fire hoses on 
black people and arrested “a lady 
who was just too tired to move to the 
back of the bus.” (Their favorite part 
of the march was the free birthday 
cake and the bus ride back.) 


I haul Jack, Mitch, and Keith to church 
every Sunday, usually with their hair 
combed, more often than not without 
my husband, a retail manager. We sit 
near the front, where my parents help 
by providing laps to sit on, handker- 
chief or necklaces to play with. I used 
to work in the nursery, a perfect place 
for —dare I say it? —a Democrat. I 
loved teaching those little ones about 
Heavenly Father and Jesus and basics 
like: “I Am Thankful for My Hands” 
and “I Am Thankful for Fish.” The 
first thing I did, upon re-entering 
Relief Society, was make the teacher 
cry. It was a lesson about the impor- 
tance of motherhood (the stay-at- 
home kind), or something like that, 
and I said that as a working mother 
these types of lessons were painful 
for me. I caused a riot, Relief Society- 
style. I regret disturbing the spirit of 
the meeting, but the funny part is that 
I agree —it really is best for kids to be 
raised by their parents, not daycare 
providers. Most mothers, though, are 
doing the best they know how. 


At home, I confess, we’re no model 
LDS family —a Family Home Evening 
here and there, family prayer only 


recently begun. (O.K., we started last 
night.) Since we can never remember 
to pay the kids their allowance, their 
tithing cups remain nearly empty. 
Still, we talk a lot. “Which cloud do 
Heavenly Father and Jesus live on?” 
asks Mitch, looking at a cloud-filled 
sky. “Why is that person cigaretting?” 
grimaces Jack, watching the woman in 
the car next to us. “I wish I was God,” 
comments Mitch, during a discussion 
of possible professions. “Why?” I ask. 
“Because he lives in heaven.” “O.K.,” 
he continues, “T’ll be a daddy.” 
“That’s good,” I encourage, “but most 
daddies are something else, too.” 
After some thought: “O.K., a bishop.” 


Jack gives talkative prayers, telling 
about the good and bad in his day. 
“Does He really hear our prayers?” he 
asks. We review the times that our 
prayers have been answered. We look 
at the clouds, the flowers, the chang- 
ing leaves as proof that God lives. 
Sometimes, I tell the kids stories from 
my mission. (Jack’s favorite is when I 
pulled a grub out of my arm or when 
my companion and I both peed our 
pants upon leaving a home where 
we'd just been threatened by drunk 
men with knives looking for the 
husband of the household.) 


I confess — sometimes I become 
infuriated with my little guys. They 
get swats on the bottom, knuckles on 
the head. Are all children deaf to 
instruction, deaf to their names? I 
send them to put their shoes on. They 
don’t. I send them to pick up the play- 
room. They fight. In fact, they fight 
over things like who’ll turn off the 
T.V., who gets the Bronco mug. They 
whack each other. I’m certain they 
learn some of their bad behavior from 
my bad behavior. Sometimes they .. . 
what? What do they do to cause my 
wrath? I can’t even think of really 
good examples. I pray for help to 
continued on page 23 
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A Growing Experience 


by Linda Hoffman Kimball 


These days when I give directions to 
our house, I say, “We're the red 
brick colonial, last house on the 
left —the one with the Port-o-Potty in 
the yard.” Happily, this facility is not 
what we use for our regular plumb- 
ing needs. The workmen doing our 
remodeling do. When our new 
kitchen, family room, and deck are 
complete, I will have a lovely new 
side yard set-up, sans Johnny on the 
Spot. I will have a garden. 


I expect cages with passion-red home- 
grown tomatoes, well-behaved 
mounds of summer squash and 
cucumbers. I may also try my hand at 
raspberries — taming them, trimming 
them, doing all I can to encourage 
each bush to be fruitful but not to 
multiply. I can see it all so vividly in 
my mind. 


To date, however, I am only a 
theoretical gardener. 


I come to this horticultural 
enthusiasm late and to my utter 
amazement. My mother had a huge 
garden when I was growing up. My 
memories of working in it are 
swathed in echoes of nagging, 
squabbles and threats, of drenching 
sweat, of bee stings and mosquitoes. 
My two main assignments were 
weeding and sorting the rotten 
tomatoes from the fresh. Who could 
enjoy such miserable, relentless, 
stinky work? Not me, I swore. 
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While I was raising children, one of 
them became the raiser of vegetables. 
She began with a tiny patch of carrots, 
which she cultivated in a 4” x 12” 
patch of land by our Chicago condo. 
The soil was inhospitable; the light, 
dreadful; the girl, determined. When 
we moved, she got a laigef plist and 
planted unorthodox items — goose- 
necked squash, heirloom peas, flax. 

In our next place, she grew flax 

again —this time in the gutter off the 
dormer by her bedroom, making our 
house look to passers-by like a 
thatched cottage. 


While the flax-in-the gutter season 
was short lived, more versatile plants 
grew in yet another garden. She grew 
organic green beans and sunflowers 
and corn. Tomatoes blossomed round 
and plump without wire supports, not 
unlike some women’s breasts. It was a 
fertile time, a bounteous several years. 


This period of gardening dominance 
became a matter of identity. She was 
the gardener; I was the non-gardener. 
She had the green thumb; I killed any 
planted or potted item, even if it were 
made of silk. I may have been the 
mom, but that did not make me 
superior —certainly not in the 
gardening department. She’s soon to 
graduate from college. Graduate 
school in horticulture is in her future. 


If I was repulsed by gardening 
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because of early forced labor, why do 
I now sigh dreamily in the gardening 
aisle at Jewel? If I willingly accepted a 
role as horticulturally inept during 
my childbearing years, why am I now 
leafing through seed catalogues? 


I believe it is a statement of maturity 
and independence. I can go out and 
weed when I please, thank you very 
much. And if there are strange 
tendrils growing up around my beet 
fronds, I can just call them “Nature’s 
little accessories.” So what if every- 
thing I plant withers and dies? So 
what if I really am inept? I have no 
interest in competition in this arena. I 
will cheer on any county fair blue 
ribbons my daughter’s produce wins, 
but that is not what I’m after. 


What am | after (besides the removal 
of the Port-o-Potty)? I am after my 
own turn to experiment and play with 
soil and seeds and sunlight. I am after 
a flood of color rising and changing 
out my kitchen window. I am after at 
least a couple of out-of-this-world 
tomatoes. And in some deep, rich 
place, Iam after connection with my 
mom and my daughter — robust, 
tender, and sweet. 


A long-time columnist for Exponent II, 
Linda also writes for Beliefnet.com. She 
recently conceptualized and edited Saints 
Well Seasoned, a book of stories centered 
on food by Mormon writers. But mostly 
she wonders if she'll have clean under- 
wear to wear tomorrow or if she'll be able 
to find the dog’s leash or which place to 
call to have tonight's dinner delivered. 53. 
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by Emma Lou Thayne 


Of course time for a party. March the 
6th. Hadn’t the 2002 Winter Olympics 
and Paralympics just ended in 
triumph for our Salt Lake City? 
Across the world the happy response: 
Best ever! Venues, transportation, 
entertainment at the Medal’s Plaza, 
streets across the state flooded with 
celebrants. Athlete’s Village became a 
coming together of nations as 
congenial as the competition was 
fierce. Opening and Closing 
Ceremonies before 36,000 in Rice 
Eccles Stadium and billions on televi- 
sion brilliant, ending with fireworks 
taking on the whole valley spangling 
under a clear Utah sky. The LDS 
Church along with the officials of the 
Games had been found to be capable 
of a broad-based hospitality thanks to 
the volunteer offerings of thousands. 


So... for our group of nine who meet 
the first Wednesday morning of every 
month to discuss a topic chosen by the 
hostess — me this time -- of course: The 
Olympics. Each would bring memen- 
toes and recount adventures. Heady 
stuff for an over-sixty-or-seventy 
bunch. In more than half a century, 
how many such exhilarations? 


Besides videos of fireworks and the 
Tabernacle Choir, what to serve—and 
on what —to my astute buddies of 
tasty cuisine and elegant settings? 
What had started five years before as 
a simple production of ideas around a 
kitchen table with cheese and crackers 
and drinks out of cans had blossomed 
under the magic of my friends’ 
experience and taste for beauty into 
what I, who had been in on starting 
the uncomplicated gatherings, had 
little expectation of duplicating. 


But on with the party. The Olympics 
party. Tack to the wall the glorious 
_ huge Tom Smart/ Deseret News photo 
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of the Salt Lake skyline with banners 
of skaters and skiers on buildings 
lighted against the white mountains 
and black sky. Cover entry shelves 
with programs and news stories and 
electronic pictures from a friend's dig- 
ital camera. Hang balloons from chan- 
deliers. Put on a CD of John Williams’ 
Olympic music. Wear your half dozen 
Olympic pins, including the green 
jello one. Set some green jello with 
crushed pineapple and cottage cheese. 
Not in years! Ho. For the cold day, 
light the fire in the living room and 
stir together the creamy winter dish 
made for countless parties of five 
daughters who now would scorn such 
caloric catastrophe. With my long- 
past-caring friends? Why not? 


But what for the table? Third daugh- 
ter, Shelley, had been a volunteer at 
the opening and closing ceremonies — 
she’d have some stuff. The bulge of 
her bag produced more programs, 
pictures, pins, and an Olympic 
“throw.” (We used to call such a lap 
robe.) Why not use it for a table cloth? 
Even if I had to remove one leaf from 
the dining room table to let it cover. 
So what if we squeezed a bit. What 
are friends for? 


One major problem. The black, 
orange, and yellow cover clash with 
everything in the house. Oh well. And 
the napkins I'd just bought, thinking 
Easter, were pink with green eggs on 
them. Oh well again. Fold them 
beside Grandma’s forks. And the only 
good glasses I hadn’t given away the 
Christmas before to my mother’s 
granddaughters at a “Heritage Party” 
were green. Hideous on black. 

But ...no choice. And after all, 
wasn’t St. Pat’s Day just around the 
corner? And why not add leftover 
green Christmas candles in silver 
candlesticks? Now what for a center- 
piece? Not a flower or plant —all 

red —that wouldn’t clash with every- 
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thing. Instead, why not the handiest 
treasures around — the collection of 
unique decorative horses sent me 
every year by a friend in Chicago? Let 
them have their own gathering right 
around the Olympic circles. At least 
they were something in the center. 
But ugly, the whole conglomeration. 


Called my daughter to hear her laugh 
at the unlikely mixture, only to have 
her tell me, “Mom, you lucked out as 
usual —this is the month of the 
Chinese New Year, and it’s the Year 
of the Horse! ” 


So on the front door in magic marker: 


WELCOME DEAR FRIENDS! 
LET US CELEBRATE: 
OLYMPICS 2002, SLC! 
EASTER! 

ST. PATRICK’S DAY! 
CHINESE NEW YEAR! 

(THE YEAR OF THE HORSE!) 
BEING TOGETHER! 

THE UGLIEST TABLE 

AND CRAZIEST FOOD 
EVER PRESENTED TO 

THIS VENERABLE GROUP! 


And didn’t we have one grand time? 
Each with stories and articles, keep- 
sakes, and frozen memories. One 
friend with laurel wreaths for each of 
us to wear along with Olympic Gold 
Medals of foil-covered chocolate. Was 
even one candy Easter egg left 
uneaten on the table? Hadn’t they all 
loved the green jello, laughed eating 
every bite of what they hadn’t tasted 
for decades? 


And even a non-caloric surprise addi- 
tion to my main dish. My grand 
retired husband of fifty-two years to 
the rescue with his barbecued turkey 
breast — better than any I ever baked 
in the oven. 

continued on page 23 
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by Susan P. Gong 


One of C. S. Lewis’s happy literary 
creations was the image of the 
doorway between two worlds. 
Two children run through a door 
in the stone wall and magically 
escape the abusive taunts of the 
bullies on their heels and the mis- 
erable setting of the British public 
school to enter Narnia, the green 
land of growing lampposts and 
talking beasts. He meant to sug- 
gest that belief is always a door- 
way into a greener, more vibrant, 
more heroic reality for all of us. 


What would happen, however, if 
we walked through the portals 
and our past perceptions did not 
snap shut behind us? What if we 
sat on the green hillside and 
watched the other world in motion 
through the doorway. What would 
be our sensations, our dilemmas? 
Not “would be,” but “what are.” 


For we are positioned at the doorway 
even now. Sometimes we walk back 
and forth between our worlds, and 
the scenery shifts like the picture of 
the cube — first you see one side in the 
front, then the other. Our reality isn’t 
stable. One morning we are bathed in 
God's spirit and, with Isaiah's trees 
that “break forth into singing,” we 
feel the joy of a new world and the 
love of all the living creatures in it. 
The next morning we, perhaps sick, 
perhaps stressed, are huddled and 
furtive, calculating the wrongs of our 
spouse or neighbor and worrying 
about the budget. 


What if we walk through a door- 

way —if we awake one morning and 
find that our perspectives have struc- 
turally changed, that we see the world 
differently, that all our experience is 
recoded, that what people say to us 
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now means something entirely new. 
And all our family and companions 
are still on the other side thinking 
about experience in just the way we 
thought about it yesterday. How then 
do we talk through the doorway to 
them? 


This is our dilemma, for we cannot 
help ourselves. It is how we grow. 

It’s like the woman question. If we are 
alive in the beginning of the twenty- 
first century, then we have become 
aware of our existence as women in 

a way that has changed the world 
around us. Our new perceptions have 
reached right into our central nervous 
system and rearranged the wiring. We 
have asked new questions about what 
we believe about the nature of the 
world and of God and his purposes 
and have scared ourselves and our 
friends. It does no good to say that 
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the old ways and old thoughts are 
truer and better, for we actually 
see a new landscape that we can’t 
deny. 


This is the death that the prophets 
and poets have sung about from 
the beginning. It only differs from 
real death, maybe in the slightest 
degree, for our friends still see the 
apparition of our selves moving 
freely about, trying to communi- 
cate through the veil of our new 
experience. The prophets have 
been right, too, to tell us not to be 
afraid of death, for God is always 
one step ahead of us, lighting the 
way. The new landscape does not 
terrify us because we can feel 
bathed in the love that gives us 
courage. We mean to keep 
pressing forward because we feel 
our minds expanding and our 
capacities enlarging, our love 
deepening.The exhilaration of 
erowth compels us forward. 


We have begun to understand, 
perhaps, why the language of poetry 
is SO necessary to our 
ability to stay connected to one 
another. We have seen people angry 
and frightened about each other’s 
ideas. We have seen them call each 
other names that shut the door 
between them—” liberal,” “conserva- 
tive,” “intellectual,” “feminist,” 
“reactionary,” “wicked,” “bigoted.” 
We have seen how the “testimonies” 
of our own reality so often act as a 
slap in the face. 


We see how the language of love and 
the language of poetry integrate. 
Poetry never forces its knowledge into 
anyone’s mind. The mysteries of 
eternity are tucked safely away. They 
cannot be seen until we are ready for 
them even though they are right there 
before our eyes. Christ teaches in 
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Portals continued 


blind. The prophet preaches in tricky 
chiasms to “blind the eyes” and “shut 
the ears” of the people to save them 
from being burned by the truth before 
they can bear it. Poetry, like love, 
waits for the moment of possibility. 


We see how persistent the quiet song 
can be. We see how the shared images 
of experience connect through the 
doorway, for we have all felt the heat 


of the sun shining into our faces and 
know that splashing in the water is a 


joy. 


Even more, the power of metaphor is 
to create new experience out of old 
experience. We can translate our new 
lives into a shared image and give 
someone, however briefly, a taste of it. 
We can encode our pain into our 
story, for everyone is always hungry 
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change, shall I say, my vocal parent- 
ing style. God must know I love them. 
So I let myself forgive myself a little 
along the way. And I keep trying. 


The truth is that I worry about losing 
them. Call it maternal paranoia, but I 
worry about how I would get all three 
out of the house during a fire, out of 
the car in a flood. I confess —I worry 
about one of them dying. I pray for 
their safety all the time, but I know 
that even praying parents have kids 
who get hit by cars, get leukemia, die 
of Sudden Infant Death Syndrome. 


These aren’t my only fears. Can I 
protect their happy dispositions when 
other children are cruel? What if one 
runs away? What if they do drugs? 
What if one of them has a mental 
illness? What if one fathers a child out 
of wedlock? Would any of that make 
me love them any less? What if I’m 
not here to love them? 


Celebration continued from p. 21 


His recipe in his own words: 


° Thaw turkey or turkey breast. Wash 
thoroughly in cold water. Pat dry. 

¢ Apply peanut oil over entire body. 

¢ Apply seasoning moderately all over: 
salt (onion salt or minced onion if 
desired), pepper, oregano. 

* Place in center of grill in a V-shaped 
holder with drip pan under the turkey to 
collect gravy drippings for gravy. 

° Use an electric starter under about fifty 
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I don’t have the challenges of infer- 
tility or poverty or war. As much as | 
worry about these boys, I’m not 
worrying like many of the mothers of 
the world about having enough to eat 
for my children. Or keeping them out 
of the line of fire. | don’t worry about 
dysentery or polio. My boys aren’t 
cold or starving, abused or homeless. 
I look at my happy baby. He’s not 
shaken. His diaper is changed 
frequently. He’s fed. He’s played 
with. His neck is kissed. 


I know that in my life new challenges 
will come. But until then, I confess, I'll 
keep getting up every morning with 
the one, two, or three boys who have 
migrated my way during the night. 
I'll keep letting them crack an egg into 
the cake batter and “help” with the 
dishes. I shouldn’t, but I’ll still take a 
nap on the couch while they watch a 
video, buy them sugared cereal on 
occasion, and let them eat cornbread 


charcoal briquettes. (Gas can be used, but 


flavor won't compare.) Remove starter 
after about ten minutes. 

¢ Divide briquettes in two equal amounts, 
placing them on two sides of grill with 
drip pan in middle. 

* Cooking time: about fifteen minutes per 
pound with all vents open. 


My friends raved their agreement! We 
served it on buns, perfect for an 
Olympic picnic at an ugly table served 


and thirsty for every new story. 

There is no help for it. We must all 
become poets and prophets, singers of 
songs, tellers of the story of life. We 
are called to it. We cannot turn back.'5i. 


Sue Gong, the mother of four, teaches the 
occasional English class, likes to meditate, 
and still wonders what she wants to be 
when she grows up. 


on the outside step without their coats 
on. I'll keep sitting them at the dinner 
table and listen to them talk about 
their day, even if they do spill their 
milk and burp and even if dinner is 
eggs and toast. Ill keep reminding 
them to be kind to others (and each 
other!) and try to do the same. I'll 
keep putting them to bed at night 
with a prayer and a kiss and a cold 
drink of water. If I have anything to 
do with it, these three boys of mine 
will grow up to be decent men. 
Decent men who comb their hair — 
before they go to church. !5. 


Stephanie doesn’t have any other secrets 
to tell, only more trivia. She serves on the 
Fort Collins Interfaith Council represent- 
ing the Church and her workplace, and 
she is now Enrichment Night leader 
(don't laugh!). She and her three sons all 
were born in Fort Collins, Colorado, 
where they still happily live. 


with laughs and a sense of belonging 
happily to each other and the day. '7. 


Emma Lou is mother to five daughters, 
mother-in-law to five sons, grandmother 
to nineteen, great grandmother to two; 
has had thirteen books, causes, and the 
writing fever forever; is fed by this, the 
outdoors, friends and believing; loves her 
church job as greeter in the Monument 
Park Third Ward, where she and husband 
Mel have belonged for forty-six years. 
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Singin and Breathin 


by Mary Anne Cropper 


The best kind a singin is for a funeral. 
When I sing for folks that are grievin, 
it’s like I can give em a big hug from 
God. Usually, unless I forget to pray 
beforehand, I can wrap God’s arms 
around those folks just like a blanket. 
They cry and cry, just like they ought 
to, with lots a deep sobs for air, and 
they get filled up in a way that keeps 
em Satisfied a long time. I mean, I 
guess it’s important for the Relief 
Society to feed em ham and potato 
casserole afterward. Trouble is, they 
just get hungry again. But when I 
sing, even the full grown sons, sittin 
next to their full grown sons, cry like 
they did when that mama (who’s 
layin there all cold and gone now) 
used to let em cry before anybody 
told em they shouldn’t. That’s my 
present to those left behind. Not some 
casserole, but a hymn that lets em feel 
right down to their guts, fills em up, 
makes em breathe to the bottom of 
their lungs. That’s real nourishment. 
Most times folks forget how to feel 
that deep, and they get so they don’t 
hardly breathe at all—just little bitty 
breaths, and it’s like they’re drowning 
but they don’t even know it. 


But if God wants to touch em and I 
get to sing for em, then the song pulls 
em down through the water to the 
other side of breathin and they gasp, 
and it hurts like fire, but they can 
finally get filled up now, cause 
they’ve started breathin for real again, 
and feelin deep. A song can do that. 
A song makes em remember, and stop 
thinkin, and stop pretendin. And they 
breathe. And Heavenly Father can 
touch em. 


I remember one time like that, but it 
started when I almost sang the wrong 
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song. Lavina Babcock finally died like 
she’d been trying to do for years. 
Now Lavina’s husband and children 
pretty much hated anything to do 
with the church even though she sang 
in the church choir and taught the 
seven-year-olds in Sunday School 
every week. But even folks like her 
family, who never set foot in a church, 
want their loved ones prayed over 
when they die. Anyway, Lavina’s son 
Marvin told Bishop Jarvis they 
wanted someone to sing, “I Know 
That My Redeemer Lives.” That was 
the only hymn Marvin could abide, 
and if someone couldn’t sing that 
song they didn’t want any song. 


The thing is that when Bishop asked 
me to sing it, he either said it wrong, 
or I heard it wrong, or God had to 
trick me so He could work a miracle 
or somethin, but I went home and 
looked up the music for “Redeemer of 
Israel” instead. 


It didn’t feel much like a funeral song 
to me—too marchy or somethin — but 
I’m not one to argue with a grievin 
family, so I learned it. I practiced it 
while I nursed the baby and even 
rocked him to sleep with it. I sang it 
out loud in the car with the kids on 
the way to Little League. I mumbled it 
under my breath in the aisles of 
Food-for-Less. I sang that song 
through so many times I felt sure I 
could even help these folks breathe 
and feel God’s arms. 


Marvin was famous for bein mean. 
He was about sixty-five so my mama 
knew him in school, and I remember 
her tellin me that when he was a boy 
he used to catch rats down at the 
dump and chop them up just for fun. 
Then he’d hide the pieces in the 
school and they'd stink so bad they’d 


have to let school out. But soon he got 
tired a mutilatin rats and began 
tormentin people. He started with 
kids at school and, as he grew up, he 
moved on to his girlfriend and then 
his wife and then his own kids. He 
was seriously cruel. His boys are all 
kind a slow. It’s hard to tell for sure, 
but I suspect all those cuffs up side 
the head had their lasting effects. 


Anyway, I'd prayed and I'd practiced, 
and I knew if there was any breath 
left at all in Marvin Babcock, this 
song and God’s love would make 
him feel it. 


They had the service at the funeral 
home. Marvin didn’t want any part 
of the church, like maybe if he 
showed up there God’d get into him 
and infect him with religion like 
maybe it was somethin catchin. He’d 
avoided catchin it from his mama all 
right, but that’s probably cause her 
goodness got buried so deep under 
the evil of his drunken daddy that it 
had no power over others. Anyway, 
Marvin wasn’t takin any chances by 
sittin for an hour in church even if it 
was for his mama’s funeral. I sat 
behind Bishop Jarvis near the podium 
and looked over his shoulder to see 
his notes so I’d know when to sing. 


Sweet Sunday!! I was singin the 
wrong song! 


Things were ready for startin, but I 
whispered to Bishop Jarvis about the 
mistake and did he think it was all 
right if I sang the other song. He 
turned around full in his seat and said 
in a voice so low and rumbly that it 
sounded altogether like someone else, 
“Sister Paxton, you find Hymn 
Number 136 and you sing it for 

these folks.” 
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Just then the baby started to fuss. I 
flipped like crazy through the hymn 
book while the baby pawed like crazy 
at my blouse till I got it out a his way. 
He found what he was lookin for and 
finally, while he suckled, I found the 
song. 


Marvin sat there in the family section 
lookin like wrought iron. Lines a pain 
and meanness and a lifetime without 
gettin enough breath had pounded his 
face into a sorry, solid mask. His 
simple sons sat next to him, and they 
were already leakin out a their eyes, 
and I knew it made him mad, but it 
was his mama’s funeral, and he was 
behavin himself so far. 


I scribbled a note to Thelma at the 
organ that I was singin another song 
than we'd practiced so I'd have to 
sing it alone and could she just play 
me a C when the time came. The baby 
wasn't finished but he fell asleep, so I 
slid my nipple out of his quivering 
lips and he let go. By the time I stood 
up to sing, I was a mess. I had milk 
stains down the front of me, and my 
knees were shakin. I knew my voice 
would wobble cause | was all thrown 
off. I closed my eyes. “Remember to 
breathe,” I told myself. That’s what 
this is all about. And in the moment it 
took me to take a deep breath, it all hit 
me like a revelation. 


This song was Marvin’s gift to his 
mama, Lavina. It wasn’t the only song 
he could stand; it was her favorite. He 
chose it for her, and I was meant to 
sing it. | didn’t have to worry about 
singin it good enough to make him 
breathe and rock, I only had to sing it 
for her, and she was already wrapped 
up snug in God’s arms. I knew then it 
would be all right. 


Even before she got too sick to sing, 
Lavina had a thin, wavery soprano 
voice, and she told me once at choir 
practice that she’d always wanted to 
sing deep like me—maybe even 

_ deeper, like a lady tenor. So I 


listened for Alma’s middle C and 
went on down to the G below it. It 
was way low. I knew Lavina would 
like it that way. 


“IT know that my Redeemer lives.” I 
still had my eyes closed while I sang, 
and me and Lavina, we knew. 


“What comfort this sweet sentence 
gives.” The melody stayed low and 
solid and convincin, and I was 
comforted. 


“He lives, he lives who once was 
dead.” Here I climbed up into 
Lavina’s range, and she began to sing 
with me, “He lives, my ever living 
Head.” 


The duet we sang through the chorus 
was prettier than anythin she or I ever 
sang alone. There were even more 
voices blendin in than just ours. “He 
lives to bless me with his love. He 
lives to plead for me above. He lives 


my hungry soul to feed. He lives to 
bless in time of need.” 


When I opened my eyes, Marvin was 
lookin at me like he was a little boy. 
The lines in his face were all softened, 
and tears were streamin down his 
leathery skin. I felt the milk flow 

into my breasts and the tears flood 
my eyes, and I was his mama and | 
went right down and wrapped my 
soggy self around that big gnarly 
man, and I let Lavina rock him till he 
took a long, raspy, wrenching breath. 
It filled him up till I could hardly 
reach around him — his first real 
breath in sixty-five years. '5. 


Mary Anne is a juggler of sorts, juggling 
five callings, six children (at home and 
abroad), a new granddaughter, the Bishop, 
and several notions of what she “ought” 
to do with the rest of her life. Thank 
goodness for singing and breathing. She 
practices both in a local community choir 
and in yoga class in Ashland, Oregon. 
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Terminal Condition 


by Susan Barnson-Hayward 


I stood in our tiny kitchen, blanket 
wrapped around my shoulders, 
looking out the window at the trash 
painting the cracked asphalt below. 
Birds with grey wings and breasts the 
color of old bricks skittered about 
rummaging for slivers of stale bread. 
A tiny, stout bird stood outside the 
frenzy, silently flapping wings heavy 
with the falling snow, head bobbing 
in and out as it watched for a stray 
tidbit. I pressed my forehead to the 
smudged window pane, wrapping the 
blanket tighter. My warm breath 
fogged the glass. But I didn’t rub a 
peephole out of it. The place looked 
better when I could barely see it. 


My companion, Sister Mead, poked 
her head in the doorway. “We need 
bread,” she said. She sounded angry, 
like it was my fault. I shrugged and 
turned back to the window. We both 
knew there would be a long line at the 
bread store. “What a waste of time,” 
Sister Mead sighed as she walked out 
of the room. 


Sister Mead thought I was “trunky,” 
the word for a homesick missionary, 
one who looks behind her to the 
golden land across the sea more than 
to the present with all its 
filth and poverty. She was 
right. I clung to America 
openly because it was my 
home. I worried that my 
memories would disinte- 
grate into diaphanous 
visions in the thick tangi- 
bles of missionary life. 
And then who would I 
be? Motherless, friendless, 
country-less. An orphan. 


As Sister Mead and I 
walked along the busy 
street towards the bread 


store, I took a few skips and graceful- 
ly slid through a puddle of ice. Sister 
Mead carried a heavy canvas bag that 
made her wobble, and I wore a slim 
maroon bag filled with scriptures and 
discussions over my shoulder. I took a 
few skips and slid over a puddle of 
ice in my rubber boots, spreading my 
arms wide for grace and balance, like 
I had as a kid. My coat swung open, 
my corduroy skirt peeked out. Sister 
Mead shot me her most annoyed look, 
lips pursed and eyebrows arched high 
above her blue eyes. 


“Cut it out,” she said. No one had 
noticed me, though. Harried men, 
hands shoved in torn pockets, striding 
toward the trolley bus stop, paused 
only to spit in loud, throaty grunts, 
painting the sidewalk with round 
mounds of green mucous. Toothless 
old women dressed in scratchy wool 
coats staggered under lumpy sacks of 
potatoes and cabbage on their backs. 
Sister Mead was right. I should not 
have been happy. It was no place for 
happiness. 


The bread store was a one-room 

affair, poorly lit and slightly warm, 
smelling of dust, stale bread, and 

old wood. Dozens of empty wooden 
racks lined the walls. Black and brown 


cockroaches paced the wooden slats 
with wiry legs, antennae twitching. 
Two stolid women dressed in crisp 
white jackets and paper nurse caps sat 
behind a counter, doling out day-old 
loaves of brown Ukrainian bread 
while we waited for the new truck- 
load. One woman barked, “What’ll 
it be?” while the other counted out 
money on an abacus, slamming the 
wooden balls into each other with 

a clackity clack that echoed in the 
quiet store. 


A boxy blue truck sputtered to a stop 
in front of the store. The bread truck. 
Two men with red faces jumped out, 
waving their arms while yelling at the 
crowd to stand back, and started 
unloading wooden racks of fragrant 
brown and white bread. They didn’t 
wear gloves, even though it was 
below freezing. But they didn’t look 
cold. Beads of sweat rolled down their 
foreheads and disappeared into bushy 
eyebrows as they threw their heads 
back and laughed with gusty haw- 
haws, punching each other in the 

arm. They looked drunk to me. I 
moved a little closer and sniffed,try- 
ing not to make noise while inhaling. 
The stench of vodka filled the air as 
one man breathed open-mouthed in 
my direction. 


I had seen drunks before, 
laying on the sidewalk 
and swaggering down 
the street, and I had felt 
their clumsy hands 
clutching at my body to 
right themselves on the 
swaying buses. Drunk 
men had red swollen 
faces and fire eyes that 
sparked when they 
roared. Drunk men 


continued on page 28 
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Lifting With Love 


by Tara Nicole Babbel 


I snickered as Elder Santos fidgeted 
and blushed. | didn’t care that it 
looked like tears were welling up. He 
tried to recover but realized that I had 
ruined his presentation by pointing 
out its serious logical flaws. He said 
some weak final words and sat down. 
Instead of “Amen,” I whispered 
“Good riddance,” in Portuguese to 
my Brazilian companion, who nodded 
and rolled her eyes in agreement. 


I was so sick of fatuous zone meet- 
ings. Elder Santos had been the zone 
leader for a couple of months in that 
bucolic but suffering northeastern 
Brazil town, where chickens and pigs 
were more common on the roads than 
cars and malnourished horses feasted 
on the trash before the truck came to 
pick it up. I loved Penedo, and I loved 
the work I was doing there. Eight of 
us were assigned to teach the city 
residents who were interested in 
following Jesus Christ. But it was hard 
when I felt like I was the only 
competent and caring one of the eight. 


We were so far away from real civi- 
lization, whatever that was, that my 
former life seemed imaginary, like an 
almost forgotten dream. Many of the 
zone members’ attitudes had turned 
lackadaisical, and the quality of their 
missionary work was poor. But | 
cared! I was doing my best and really 
giving heart, might, mind, and 
strength to our cause and the people | 
was serving. Twice a week zone 
members met for strategy and 
motivational meetings. Elder Santos, 
our zone leader, was always in 
charge, and he was not the type that 
led with action, nor did he have 
power with words. Every Tuesday 
and Saturday I would impatiently 
endure the waste-of-time mandatory 
meetings where Elder Santos would 


lecture. I was the only person who got 
upset about the opportunity cost of 
the squandered time listening to him; 
few of the others paid enough atten- 
tion to his incorrect teachings, flawed 
ideas, or illogical strategies to get 
anything more than slightly annoyed. 
My companion, Sister Dias, would go 
along with what I said, but it was just 
to appease me. She didn’t really care. 


As Sister Dias and I walked towards 
our next teaching appointment along 
the dusty road, I again vented my 
frustrations about the elders, with 
most of my diatribe centered on Elder 
Santos. Sure, he was only twenty 
years old, but why couldn’t he expand 
his vision a little? Why couldn't he see 
the issues as they really were? Why 
the inefficiency? Why were his 
energies so misdirected? Why was I 
plagued with being stuck in the 
middle of nowhere with a 
dysfunctional priesthood leader in a 
zone with little morale or vision? 


When | arose to study a few days 
later, the 5:30 A.M. mist rising from the 
river reminded me once again just 
how grateful I was for the silent 
morning hours interrupted only by 
the squeaking of bats returning to the 
Catholic cathedral next door after 
their night’s wanderings. I was 
reading Paul's epistle to the 
Corinthians, chapter 13, and this time, 
it caught my attention: 


And though I have the gift of prophecy, 
and understand all mysteries, and all 
knowledge; and though I have all faith, so 
that I could remove mountains, and have 
not Love, I am nothing. And though I 
bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and 
though I give my body to be burned, and 
have not Love, it profiteth me nothing. 
Love suffereth long, and is kind; Love 
envieth not; Love vaunteth not itself, is 
not puffed up, doth not behave itself 


unseemly, seeketh not her own, is not 
easily provoked, thinketh no evil; 
Rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in 
the truth; Beareth all things, believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all 
things. 


I always like to try to apply any 
philosophy or teaching to my own 
life, so I can understand it better: 


And though I’m intelligent, and have a 
degree from Wellesley, and though I am 
extremely talented, and have not Love, I 
am nothing. And though I do higher 
quality work and make more personal 
sacrifices than my fellow zone members 
and have not Love, it profiteth me 
nothing. Love doth not condemn, doth not 
deride with criticism; it is kind; Love is 
not elitist, it is not caustic, it doth not 
tear down in impatience, but rejoiceth in 
lifting and motivating; Smileth when 
perturbed, looketh at the big picture, 
hopeth cheerfully and worketh actively for 
better circumstances, endureth all things. 


The profundity of the philosophy 
resounded within my soul. Paul was 
trying to help me understand that 
rather than belittle, 1 needed to love 
and respect and support and help 
others to live up to their capacities. 
Suddenly I saw myself as I really was: 
a prideful, hypocritical, impatient, 
obnoxious, and intolerant sister 
missionary with “issues.” I realized 
that Elder Santos’ problems were 
minor compared to my very seriously 
flawed attitude, my superiority 
complex, my misplaced priorities, and 
my over-inflated self-concept. 


I determined that I would change — 
that I would start to love Elder Santos 
and try to lift up rather than belittle; I 
would love him enough to help rather 
than deride his inadequacies and 
criticize. I truly felt remorse at the 
continued on page 29 
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Terminal Condition continued from page 26 


laughed loudly, talked loudly, and 
even moved loudly. And yet, I had 
been told —often—that “there are no 
alcoholics here, only people trying to 
stay warm” —as if vodka were a great 
furnace over the country, blowing 
contaminated vapors into compliant 
bodies. But we all knew the truth. 
Vodka numbed the senses of those 
who did not want to see or feel or 
touch the misery, whether within or 
without. That was something I could 
understand. 


After unloading, the men covered 
their mouths with cupped hands, red 
from the cold, and blew hot alcohol 
breath into them, and then lit 
cigarettes with wooden matches. 
Their job was done. They leaned 
against the truck, blowing shaky rings 
of smoke through O-shaped mouths. 
As the crowd swarmed the doors of 
the bread store, I realized I was the 
only one still watching them. 


He did not fear losing his life 
because he was fully present 
in the final days of his mortal 


existence. 


A breeze came up, and I stomped my 
feet, rubbed my hands together, and 
started singing to occupy the time. 
“Onward Christian soldiers, marching 
on to God...” My feet struck the 
pavement in staccato taps as I labored 
to remember the rest of the words I 
once knew so well. Memories 
fluttered in my head like confetti 
thrown from a skyscraper. | tried to 
sweep up the colorful scraps to make 
a whole picture. I tried to see the 
words in English, typed in small black 
letters. I tried to hear an American 
congregation singing in harmony. 
And then I gave up. Nothing 

would come. 
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I walked down the same road and 
stood in the same line at the same 
bread store many times. There were 
days when I could put America 
behind me, when I could eat the 
borscht, dipping my bread in the hot, 
savory soup, and honestly say, “This 
is better than home.” There were 
times when the leaves turned golden 
and shimmering and the birds sang in 
warbled voices and I listened. I didn’t 
think of America when the lilacs 
bloomed, infusing the air with an 
intoxicating sweetness. I didn’t think 
of America when we rode the train 
through the Ukrainian countryside, 
where peasants lived in colorful 
cottages and flashed toothless smiles 
as we sped by. I forgot about my old 
life when we stood on the beach and 
watched friends clad in white jump- 
suits emerge from the water drenched 
in the Spirit. I accepted that I was 
becoming a different person. 


But I never could let go 
of my future. I worried 
about school, a career, 
marriage, and a family 
as I lay in bed at night. 
I wanted to reel in my 
next life with one quick 
motion. Sometimes, 

the road to the bread 
store seemed like an endless trip 
through Purgatory. I became restless, 
not for what slipped through the long 
fingers of my memory, but for the 
shadowy fragments of my future. 
Instead of starting conversations with 
“Before my mission...” I started 
saying, “After my mission...” With 
my eyes closed to the present, I traded 
my past for my future, one obsession 
for another. 


I find myself playing the game again. 
“When will it be my turn?” I ask 
myself when my husband gets a raise 
at work. “When will the kids go to 
school?” I wonder as my toddler 


unplugs the computer once again. 
Sometimes I feel like I’m walking that 
path to Purgatory again, screaming 
children leading the way. Those are 
the days when I want to drink bottles 
of vodka, to numb myself to the 
misery. There are other days when 
time passes so quickly that I’m not 
sure where I’ve been—or where I’m 
going. Annie Dillard reminds me that 
life is terminal: “Write as if you were 
dying. At the same time, assume you 
write for an audience consisting solely 
of terminal patients. That is, after all, 
the case,” she says in The Writing Life 
(New York: Harper Perennial, 1990, 
p- 68). My life at home as a mother of 
small children is not eternal. I'm a 
transient here in this home, playing a 
role that will end one day. I’m not 
sure how I feel about that. I’m not 
sure what I'll remember or who I will 
be at the end of this part of my life. 
But maybe that’s not the point. 


I recall a television show about 
terminally ill patients. A man dying of 
AIDS grew more emaciated as the 
show went on; it was a record of the 
last months of his life. At one point, 
when he looked like a fragile sculp- 
ture of bones and skin, he sat talking 
with his doctor about the inevitability 
of death. His blue eyes, large and 
sunken, shimmered with tears. “It’s a 
gift,” he said, referring to knowing the 
end of his story, when and how it 
would happen, who he wanted to be 
with. He did not fear losing his life 
because he was fully present in the 
final days of his mortal existence. 
Every moment was a package to be 
opened, not a memory to be mourned. 


I remember my mission, not because 
of the baptisms or because of the food. 
I remember those sixteen months in 
Ukraine because of what I didn’t see. 
My mission was a terminal condition. 
I knew that when I signed up. But I 
set my psyche on a cure, ignoring the 
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Lifting With Love continued from page 27 


way that I had acted and started to try 
to see things from his perspective. 
How would I feel if 1 were a twenty- 
year-old kid and asked to lead a zone 
of missionaries and I had no idea 
what I was doing? What would moti- 
vate me to do better: a kind word of 
advice from a team member who 
cared about me and about the team’s 
well-being or barbed invective from 
an irate and impatient sister? 


With a penitent heart, 1 made some 
oatmeal chocolate-chip cookies to take 
to the morning’s zone meeting to 

give to Elder Santos as a token of 
peace. At the meeting, I listened and 
sought to learn; instead of highlight- 
ing the weak points of his presenta- 
tion, I praised the strong points. After 
the meeting, I waited until the others 
had left, and I explained my change of 
heart to Elder Santos. I promised him 
and myself that I would take on a new 
role in our zone —a builder instead of 
a destroyer. 


With my paradigm shift about life and 
my priesthood leader, buoyancy and 
relief entered my heart, and I worked 
hard to maintain my vision of love 
and encouragement as my modus 
operandi . It made me a lot 
happier; what happened in 
my zone was also remark- 
able. When members 
sought my approval by 
complaining about him, I 
would respond with a 
smile and a positive 
comment about Elder 
Santos. Although initially their faces 
revealed shock, their attitudes also 
evolved. I hadn't realized what a 
destructive effect my attitude was 
having on the zone. Elder Santos, now 
with an ally instead of an archenemy, 
felt comfortable enough that he lived 
up to his potential; he really blos- 
somed into a great leader. The whole 
zone became much more productive, 
and the overall mood shifted visibly. 
We smiled, we joked, and we finally 
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path I might take to get there. Now 
I’m a mother of small children. “This 
too shall pass,” I read in the 
scriptures. But sometimes I wonder if 
it’s passing me by, as a large part of 
my mission did. 


My oldest child patters to my office 
each morning and stands next to me 
until I stop typing. I put my arm 
around him and rest my chin on his 
head. Even though I always thought I 
wanted him to grow quickly so I can 
get on with my life, a part of me 
trembles at the fluidity of his youth. I 
still remember holding his infant body 
to my breast, the way his onesie 


looked so white against his olive skin, 
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how warm he felt against me. He 
would gurgle, pull away, and look at 
me so strangely, so deeply, so 
divinely. And I would look back, 
trying to see as far as he could, 
wanting to know as much as he did. 


Now I realize that his eyes held the 
same truths as that man with AIDS. 
Maybe the closer we are to the 
beginning of life or the beginning of 
death, the more we can see. “It’s a 
gift,” my son was trying to tell me. 
But I couldn’t—or maybe wouldn’t— 
hear it. 


I have a dream of going back to 
Ukraine someday. I will walk to the 


enjoyed working together. 


Asking forgiveness of Elder Santos 
was embarrassing and humbling, but 
it was the beginning of a new mode of 


With my paradigm shift 
about life and my priesthood 
leader, buoyancy and relief 
entered my heart... 


life. As I strove for love and under- 
standing, and the Lord granted it, I 
began to understand my role. I, Tara 
Nicole Babbel, chose — and choose — to 
lift, to encourage, to smile, and to 
love. I won't always be surrounded 
with perfect people in perfect 
situations with obvious solutions to 
simple problems. Impatience and 
harping criticism seldom bear good 
fruit. The harvest of lifting with love 
is much sweeter. !5). 


bread store, slide through the frozen 
puddles, and wave at the drunk men 
in the blue truck. I will rent our old 
apartment so I can stand in the 
kitchen and press my forehead to the 
window. And when my breath fogs 
the glass, I will rub out a large circle. 
Because the place looks better when I 
can really see it. 5h 


Susan lives in Salt Lake City with her 
husband and three boys. Someday she 
hopes to live in the Now. Until then, she 
enjoys reading and writing about tt. 
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Diegnant Thoughts On Sacrifice 


by Kimberly Burnett 


The day I discovered I was pregnant 
was during the Boston Temple open 
house in September almost two years 
ago. A few days later, I was scheduled 
to volunteer at the open house. When 
I arrived, I was given what I thought, 
at the time, was the dumbest 
assignment possible. My job was to 
sit in one of the tents set up outside 
the temple, where visitors were 

given a short introductory talk and 
shown a video about the purpose of 
temples. In this tent, I was to hold 

the VCR remote control and — follow 
me closely here because this is 
complicated — press “play” to 

start the video, “stop” when the 
video ended, and then “rewind” so 
the next group of visitors could watch 
the video. 


This was the way in which someone 
apparently thought it best for me to 
spend a day of my time despite the 
fact that any number of other 
volunteers in the tent could have 
done the same job. The person giving 
the introductory speech, for example. 
Or the tent coordinator, who as far as 
I could tell, had no responsibilities 
other than handing out a pamphlet to 
people as they walked into the tent. 
Or one of the four or five tour 
followers, whose job it was to make 
sure that no stragglers got lost. 


My thoughts, as I started my 
“audio/visual technician” chores, 
were split between resenting the 
inefficient use of volunteers at the 
open house and uncertainty over my 
pregnancy. My emotions about being 
pregnant and having a baby were all 
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over the map, which I understand I 
can blame at least partly on 
hormones. I’d been depressed, 
anxious, thrilled, accepting, excited, 
nervous, insecure about my mother- 
ing abilities, and nearly every other 
emotion possible to feel. 


That particular day, although I 
theoretically wanted to have children, 
the reality of actually having one, 
with a firm delivery date as opposed 
to “sometime later,” was a little 
overwhelming. It was too early to talk 
to anyone about it other than my 
husband, who was no help because, 
unsurprisingly, he was less informed 
about the whole process of pregnancy 
than I was. I wanted to talk to my 
mother, my friends— anyone with 
some experience in this matter — but 
felt silenced by the convention that 
the pregnancy announcement not be 
made until the three-month mark. 


Since I couldn’t talk to anyone, I 

had started reading books. I read 
What to expect when you're expecting, 
The New Guide to Healthy Pregnancy, 
and The Bradley Method Guide to 
Natural Childbirth, among others, as 
well as searching countless web sites. 
I had just finished reading sections in 
two of my books on the changes that 
were going to take place in my body 
over the next nine months, and I was 
alarmed, to say the least. In addition 
to the morning sickness that everyone 
knows about, these books told me 
that my gums might bleed, my hair 
might fall out, my vision might 
change, my stomach muscles might 
separate, and I might become clumsy 
and forgetful. Worse yet were the 
permanent changes —the stretch 


marks, the varicose veins, widened 
hips, and droopy breasts. 


The loss of control over my body 
might have been the biggest affront to 
me that day. At various stages of my 
life, | have been very conscious about 
my body —to the point of being 
obsessive about exercise (never diet). 
For a time, when I was trying out for 
the national rowing team, I exercised 
at least twelve times a week: twice 

a day, Monday through Saturday. I 
liked the control I had over my 

body then. I could lift weights and 
feel myself getting stronger. I could 
row for hours a day and feel my 
heart getting stronger and my 
capacity for work increasing. I could 
help my friends move their heaviest 
pieces of furniture. I felt strong, like I 
could defend myself, and like I was 
in control. 


Now I felt completely helpless. 
Although in recent years my life has 
been better balanced and I have been 
less obsessed with my body (to the 
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detriment of my hips), at least I still 
had control over it. If | wanted to lose 
weight, I could, even if I didn’t 
necessarily choose to do so. If I 
wanted to flatten my stomach, I could 
do sit-ups. 


Now something was taking over my 
body, and I was defenseless. I had 
particularly caught hold of a quote 
from a recently pregnant friend: 
“Being pregnant is like having aliens 
invade your body and trash the place 
on their way out.” Not only would I 
not have control over my separated 
stomach muscles, bleeding gums, and 
morning sickness, but this pregnancy 
would leave me with permanent 
scars. My pre-pregnant body would 
forever be sacrificed for my baby. 
Stretch marks and varicose veins 
never go away, breasts don’t perk up, 
and hips don’t narrow. 


It was in this forsaken (and vain) state 
that I watched the introductory 
temple video over and over. Play. 
Stop. Rewind. Play. Stop. Rewind. 
Play. “Welcome to the House of the 
Lord.” Stop. Rewind. 


As I watched the video for the fifth, 
sixth, and seventh times, I began to 

focus on a frame near the end of the 
video of the Christus statue. Christ, 

with His hands outstretched, palms 
upward showing permanent visible 
scars of His sacrifice. 


... getting a glimpse of what 
the sacrifice of motherhood 
involves gave me some insight 
into the Savior’s sacrifice. 


The statue brought to mind a 
scripture from Isaiah (here quoted 
from 1 Ne. 21: 14-16): 


But, behold, Zion hath said: The Lord 
hath forsaken me, and my Lord hath 
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forgotten me — but he will show that he 
hath not. 


For can a woman forget her sucking child, 
that she should not have compassion on 
the son of her womb? Yea, they may 
forget, yet will I not forget thee, O house 
of Israel. 


Behold, I have graven thee upon the palms 
of my hands; thy walls are continually 
before me. 


I took my high school seminary lesson 
on Nephi’s admonition to “liken the 
scriptures” to myself very seriously, 
so I always rephrase the scriptures I 
read: “Yea, they may 
forget, yet will I not for- 
get thee, Kimberly. 
Behold, I have graven 
thee upon the palms of 
my hands; thy walls are 
continually before me.” 


I have since learned that 

most of my fears about pregnancy 
were - 

exaggerated and that I have more 
control than I thought, but the 
sacrifice that women make for their 
children is very real. It extends far, far 
beyond pregnancy into the sleepless 
nights feeding and soothing a crying 
infant, trying to balance a family 
budget that seems a little too 
stretched, worrying over a teenager 
who has missed her curfew, and 
later wondering 
whether you 
were a good 
mother. 


Despite this sac- 
rifice, it does not 
compare to the 
sacrifice of the 
Savior. He, like all women who have 
given birth, has a permanent physical 
reminder of His sacrifice. I think 

that getting a glimpse of what the 
sacrifice of motherhood involves 
gave me some insight into the Savior’s 
sacrifice. He can never forget me. I 


am permanently engraved on His 
hands, on His feet, and in His side. 
Likewise, I will never forget my 
child. My baby will be permanently 
engraved on my stretch-marked body 
and my wide hips. 


More importantly, as my pregnancy 
progressed and I heard my baby’s 
heartbeat, felt its kicks, and saw its 
movements through ultrasound, I 
started to gain some insight into the 
Savior’s feelings toward each of those 
for whom He made his sacrifice. I 
started to think of my baby less as an 
alien taking control away from me 
and more as a friend whom I carried 


I started to think of my 
baby less as an alien taking 
control away from me and 
more as a friend ... 


around with me, who heard all my 
conversations, who went to work 
with me, who slept with me, and who 
danced around the living room with 
me. 


As is often the case, when I take on 
some service for someone else —even 
when it involves pushing buttons on a 
VCR remote control—I soon learn that 
no one is more served by my 
“sacrifice” than I. I think the sacrifice 
of my pre-pregnant body will be well 
worth the rewards, and I like to think 
that the Savior believes His sacrifice 
for me was also worth it. !53. 


Kimberly is learning more about sacrifi- 
cies — and the joys of parenthood as the 
mother of one-year-old Ian. She lives in 
Arlington MA with her son and husband 
Mat and is a public policy analyst at ABT 
Associates. 


Fall 2000 31 


Exponent Retreat 


Please save September 20-22 for this 
year’s Exponent Retreat to be held at 
Camp Jewell in the northwest corner 
of Connecticut (near Colebrook). 
Camp Jewell sits in the heart of 500 
acres in the beautiful Berkshire 
Mountains on the banks of a private 
lake. We will be housed in new 
heated cabins with our own private 
dining hall with plenty of showers. 


To accommodate the camp, we must 
have your registration by August 31. 
The fee, which includes all meals, 


lodging, and a tee shirt, is $140. The 
closest major airports are Hartford, 
Albany, and Boston. Some carpooling 
will be available from Boston. 


To reserve your place, contact Cheryl 
DiVito at cdhbos@rcn.com or call her 
at (781) 646-6469. Also, let her know if 
you have a talent you would like to 
share at the annual talent show. 


Please join us for a rejuvenating week- 
end! Ei 


HSsay (ontese 


The editorial board of Exponent II has 
determined to donate this year’s $300 
award, which ordinarily goes to our 
Helen Candland Stark essay contest 
winner, to the women of 
Mohammadpur in Bangladesh, whose 
story Laurel Madsen has so poig- 
nantly told us in both the pages of 
Exponent II and at our Exponent 
Retreat last summer. Please look for 
information about next year’s contest 
in the coming issue of Exponent II. The 
deadline for essays for the 2003 essay 
contest will be February 1, 2003. 5. 


Give the gift of Exponent Il fo yourself... or a friend 


Please send a gift subscription to: 


For either a giff or your own subscription, send: 


parla Your name: 
ress: 
City: state: Zip: paces: 
City: State: Zip: 
Please Check: One-year subscription ($15) 
Two-year subscription ($25) 
New subscription Renewal Gift 


Thank you! Please mail with payment to: Exponent Il, P.O. Box 128 
Arlington, MA 02476-0002 


Exponent II 
POP BOxai25 
Arlington MA 
02476-0002 
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